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‘* MARTHA MARTHA!’ SADIE CRIES, LOUDLY, AND RUSHES TO HER AUNT'S ROOM 10 FIND THE BED IN FLAMES, AND GIPSY 
LYING CHARRED AND STIFF UPON THE HRARTHRUG, 





the children their lessons? You had best , Mother, dear, say I need not go. There’s 
send Dick.’’ jno need for me to wait for dead men’s 
‘* And frighten the poor old ladies to | shoes!’’ 


Her Just Reward. : 


By the Author of ‘ Phillipa’s Father,” 








 Pringess bag , death !’’ laughs Alice.. ‘No, that won't, Mrs.Sievekiog looks anxious and puzzled. 
5 Fey A ‘a We Three do. I guess ie must be the one.” | It would be foolish to refuse your aunt’s 

3 See The third girl looks up with a flash in her | offer, I declare I ain often at a loss to 

[A MOVELETTE.| | dark eyes. | know how to make both ends meet; and 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. ae ““T thought that would be the suggestion. | every year the children grow more expen- 


| Mt aver ‘there « anything Senavecsine to| sive. They will soon be beyond Bessy’s 
it always falls to my share. It isn’t | teaching. But 1 do not wish to force your 
CHAPTER I. | just.’* inclinations, girls, so you must settle the 
question is,’ says Mrs* ** Well. you know, Sadie, dear, you have | matter between yourselvyes.’’ 
Sieveking, *‘ which of you girls | such a taking way with you (although your | Sadie takes up the letter which has 
will go?”’ temper isn’t as equable as it might be); | proved such a bone of contention, and reads 
“ “Not 1,” cried Alice. ‘I | and think how important a personage you | aloud in an irate voice,— 
should be moped to death.’’ will be as Miss LBileanor Sieveking's| ‘* Daak Niusce.—Knowing that your means 
“And you know you can’t spare me, | heiress!" * | must be very inadequate to support so large 
mother,” says Bessie. ‘‘Who would give | ]'ve no wish te-figure as an heiress, | a family, and feeling myself the necd of 


Next week: MOTHER OR DAUGHTER. Long Complete Story. 
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companion, I may say I am willing to take 
one of the girls off your hands entirely. 
And if she proves kind, attentive and 
lovable, she will not find herself unrewarded 
after my death. But she mast be content 
to see no company, to devote her time to 
me entirely ; in return for which sacrifice 
and service she will be regarded as my 
daughter might have been had I ever 
married. Let me have a reply by return, 
and I will then forward the necessary 
fands for travelling and other expenses.— 
Your affectionate aunt, 
‘* ELEANOR SIEVEKING,”’ 


‘*Well,’’ says Sadie, tossing aside the 
lester, ‘‘I see no reason why one of us 
should be sold into slavery. Write a refusal, 
mother !°’ 

** And regret doing so all my life ?”’ sadly, 
* You forget there is Dick to be placed, 
and Harry must soon attend the grammar 
school ; whilst Mamie and Susie must soon 
go into training for governesses? I do 
think, girls, one of you might sacrifice her 
own inclination for the good of the rest.”’ 

Alice tosses her head, Bessie looks uncom- 
fortable, and wishing to escape reproaches 
or éntreaties, says,— 

‘*Tell us what you know of our great 
aunts, mother, and let us decide what to 
do. We shall be better able if we have 
any idea of those ‘ high-and-mighty ’ cha- 
racters.’’ 

“It is very little I know,’' Mrs. Sieveking 
says, sighing. ‘‘They were disappointed 
women long before I met your father. They 
had quarrelled about a lover, but I cannot 
give you any particulars, beciuse when 
er father married me all intercourse 

him and his aunts ceased. They 
thought our marr most imprudent, and 
perhaps it was, for I was only sixteen, and 
had not a penny. Sometimes, when I look 
at you, Alice, I dpubt if you can be my 
daughter. It seems ridiculous that a 
woman of thirty-seven should have a 
daughter of twenty!” 

“Yon look like our elder sister,’ says 
Sadie, fondly. “Bat go on, mother, dear ; 
prs are interested in your peculiar rela- 

ves,’”’ 

‘* Well; Eleanor is’ ten years older than 
Emma, and when old Mr. Sieveking died he 
left her sole guardian of her sister, with 
power te forbid her until she 
attained her poniorisy 7 and, according to all 
accounts, Miss Eleanor was most faithful in 
the discharge of her duty, most loving to 
her pretty young sister. She was herself 
e toa Mr. Deloraine, but she refused 
to marry until Emma should leave school, 
which she did at the age of seventeen. Then 
the preparations for her wedding went on 
merrily ; the bridal dress was sent home, 
the day and the hour appointed for the cere- 
mony, when Miss Eleanor discovered her 
lover was false to her, and that he and her 
sister meditated a hasty flight and secret 
marriage. They say she was like a mad- 
woman at first; but when the shock of her 
discovery was somewhat softened she called 
them both into her presence, and, remind- 
ing them of her guardianship, said,— 
‘ Without my consent you cannot marry, 
and I will not grant it. That shall be my 
revenge, In four years, Arthur Deloraine 
will forget you, Emma Sieveking, as he has 
forgotten and deceived the woman who has 
loved him faithfully for six long years.’ She 
was right. In less than fifteen months he 
married, and for his sake both ladies have 
remained single. That is all I know.” 

*Y am quite sorry for Aunt Bleanor,’’ 
says Sadie, thoughtfully, “ All my sympa- 
thies are with her. Emma was a mean 
sneak.”’ 

*“Sadie! what dreadful language! ’’ cries 
Alice. 

‘*T don’t care. I like to be forcible now 








and then. There, mother, don't look so 
worried. We will think things over to-day, 
and to-morrow you shall write to Miss 
Sieveking, and promise her one of your 
troublesome girls ;’’ and, kissing the lady 
gently, she goes out and up to her room, 
whilst Alice and Bessy exchange glances, 
knowing well what will be the result of 
Sadie’s voluntary exile. 

All through the long, bright afternoon 
Sadie sits by her window, her young face 
clouded and anxious, her sweet eyes fall of 
vague trouble. She knows, and-has known 
from the beginning, that she will be the one 
sent out frow the parent nest. Not that 
Mrs. Sieveking loves her less than her 
other children, but they have all got into 
the way of putting disagreeable tasks upon 
her, of making her young shoulders bear the 
brunt of misfortune and care. 

* Sadie is so unselfish,’ says the mother, 
self-excusingly. 

** Oh! She has a natural talent for finding 
a way out of a difficulty,’”’ lovely, lazy Alice 
adds, whilst Bessie, laughing lightly, re- 
marks, ‘‘ Sadie is’ never happy but when 
she is miserable! "’ 

Perhaps the girl is recalling these care 
less speeches, as she sits there uncon- 
sciously drinking in deep draughts of the 
frosty February air, for the exquisite little 
face grows sadder yet, but the line of the 
lips is resolute, and in the dark eyes is a 
look which means ‘ self-abnegation,"’ 

It will be hard to leave. them all—dear 
old Dick-(her senior by a year, and her- most 
loyal servant), and the childrem too. Who 
will braid Mamie’s Jaxnriant yellow hair 
when she is gone, of mend thoseawful rents 
Snsie is always making in her frocks? Who 
will help handsome, indolent Harry with his 
Latin exercises, or surreptiti - finish his- 
maps? And then, ber mother | darling 
mother, who has never given her’ a harsh 
word in all the seventeen yeara of Wier life, 
Down goes the brown head, and for a little 
while the sweet dark face is hidden on her 
arms, but soon Sadie looks up and shakes 
herself angrily. . 

‘““What a baby I am,” she says, aloud, 
“and a selfish little wretch! Didn’t I 
promise father three years ago always to be 
a heip and comfort to mother? It strikes 
me PF’ ve been in great danger of forgetting 
my bond,” and suddenly she rises, sincothes 
the curly dark hair, readjusts her spotless 
collar and cuffs, and when the tea-beil rings 
is quite ready. to go down with a calm face 
and eyes that smile, despite the aching 
heart. 

Mrs. Sieveking glances anxiously and 
deprecatingly at her, but says nothing, only 
Sadie notices that the choicest morsel of 
eake, the thinnest bread-and-butter finds 
its way to her plate, and it costs bera great 
effort to keep down her tears. The meal is 
‘almost ended when she says guite quietly 
and bravely,— 

‘* Mother, you may write and tell aunt 
Eleanor I am ready to go to Thoribury when 
she pleases !"’ 

“Oh, my deaxt how | shall miss you, 
Sadie. ! wish there were no need for you 
to go!’’ and the mother bursts into tears. 

‘© What a darling you are!” erics Alice; 
**and 1 daresay you will have a very good 
time of it.” 

** Yes, and you'can be spared better than 
I can,"’ says Bessy, complacently. ‘* You 
see you have no capacity for teaching.”’ 

But fourteen-year-old Mamie pauses in 
her attack on the bread-and-butter, and 
with wide eyes asks,— 

‘“* What on earth are you talking about ? 
Where is Sadie going, and for huw long ?”’ 

**T am going to live with our great-aunt, 
Miss SHleanor Sieveking,’’ Sadie says, 
bravely, ‘‘and I will send you some pretty 
things home——”’ 





“TI don’t want thefn! I dodn’t want 
them!'’ howls Mamie, flinging herself on 
Sadie’s neck. ‘I only want you! Why 
can’t Alice go? I'm, sure she’s uo use! 
She only thinks of her new gowns and her 
sweethearts+—"’ 

‘* You little wretch, how dare you talk 
so?” demands Alice, angrily. ‘' Really, 
Mamie, you are unbearable ; and Sadie likes 
going."’ 

‘*1 don't believe it,’’ says Susie, with an 
angry flash in her blue eyes; ‘‘she never 
would leave us willingly! Oh, mamma, 
dear, she must not @>1."’ : 

‘“*There’s no help for it,’’ Sadie says 
philosophically, altthongh a qneer fwmp rises 
to her throat, ‘and I daresay 1 shail be 
comfortable ; if not, I promise you all I'll 
come back very quickly. There, you chil- 
dren, don't ery, you bother mother.”’ 

“Ob, what will Harry say—and Dick 
too ?’’ questions Mamie, hanging about that 
little igure with a sort of elephaotine fond- 
ness ; * I'lf tease them not to let you go.” 

‘‘ Now, Mamie, be sensible. It is for 
Sadie s good shesbould go.” 

‘Yes, Alice is right,"’ with a queer little 
laugh, “ani remember, I shall be very 
angry if you say anything to Harry, or write 


to Dick before ali m are settled. 
Now let ua be quiet while, and then 
1 will tell you some nite fairy stories."’ 

So she puts/aside jon, and later 
on sees her mother yan acceptance of 
Miss Eleanor’s offer, and does not show any 
sign of emotion, but her Beart is aching— 
— sorely. _ 4 q 

peti alt rg which 
follow, she is with ads to get 
ber things in readiness ; and at night, 
‘when Mamie is fast she give 
‘vent to the great weighing her 
down: ; We 

At last the eventful ping comes, and 

even Sadie cannot repress’ _ Never 
‘before has she.been parted from her dear 
ones, and with a ee ale throws 
her arms about her ver’s neek sobbing, 
“‘Don’t forget me, dear; let them 






teach you to forget me 1” and £ 


kissing her, declares it “ ring 
shame,” and breaks down sly, 
she rushes out of the little gs 


into the hired fly, fearful = after all, ber 
courage and resolution shonid gay. 

Alice bas given her her 
brooch ; Bessie has presented her with some 
of the lace she is so cleverat ngs; each 
and all have given of their little store of 
treasures, but Sadie cannot think of these 
things now; she is almost heartbroken, and 
the way looks very dark before her. 

It is quite late in the day when she 
reaches Thorlbury, where a neat, elderly 
servant meets her. ae 

“I've got a cab waiting for you, miss, 
she says respectfully. ‘*The ladies dont 
keep a carriage any longer, because, you 
see, they seldom or never goout. I'm afraid 
you'}l find it dull.” 

‘* 110 afraid I shall,’’ ruefully; ‘‘ we are 
sach a large and noisy famify at Saxtown. 
1 suppose my aunts leads very secluded 
lives ?"’ 

‘They just do, miss. Miss Eleanor has 
the upper part of the house, and 1 wait on 
her and Gipsy (that’s her dog), and a fine 
job it is, too. Then Miss Koma has the 
lower part, and Carry (the housemaid) wails 
on her and Judy, the cat; and they take 
their meals gy ig too. Oh, theyre 4 
queer couple, but of the two I like wy 
missus the best. She's more eronus, and 
1 reckon Miss Emma wasn’t always fair to 
her. But I’m main sorry for you, my dcar— 
miss, I mean. It’s a dull place for a wee bit 
of a thing like you,”’ and something like 
tears glistened in the faded eyes. : 

Sadie puts out one small hand impulsively. 
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‘‘ Thank you for your kindly words ; and 
now tell me what I am to call you?” 

“Martha, Miss; and I’m sure I hope 
you'll be happy ; but } doubt it,” 





CHAPTER II. 


“So you are Cyril Sieveking’s child?’ 
says Miss Eleanor, leaning forward on her 
slick, and peering with dim eyés into the 
dark, sweet face. ‘*‘ Come a little nearer, 
and let me look at you well. Ah! yes, yes ! 
you're like your father ; just the same dark 
eyes and spirited mouth. Take care you 
don't spoil your life as te did his, He was 
hardly twenty when he married, and, of 
course, he was a poor man all his life. 
Marriage is all a failure.” 

Poor old maid! Sbe had not always 
thought it so! And as Sadie's look rests 
on the wrinkled face, the hollow, sunken 
eyes, a great pity fills her heart.. This 
woman, so lonely, so wretehed, with no 
friend but ber dog, had once been fair and 
Well-beloved. hy, even she—Sadie— 
might come to such a pass as the years wore 
by. She steops forward. 

‘‘ Aunt Eleanor,"’ she says, gently, ‘‘ my 
parents were very happy! and—and I hope 
I shall be able to make you happy too.”’ 

‘*Humph!"’ says Miss Eleanor. ‘* You're 
wise in yoar generation, my dear. I havea 
very pretty fortune to leave behind! ”’ 

The dark face flashes indiguantly. 

‘* You may Jeave it to whom you please, 
aunt,” she says, unsteadily. ‘It has not 
made you very happy, and I do not covet 
it 1°’ 

* Don't be insolent, child! I am accus- 
tomed oaly to respect, but I won't quarrel 
with you on the first night of your arrival. 
Martha, take Miss ie to Miss Emma's 
room ; we must not neglect her,’’sneeringly, 
and so the girl is led downstairs into an 
elegant room, where sits an old lady, 
smaller, prettier than Aunt Eleanor, but 
with a less trust-inapiring face, and an air 
of discontent, which saddens Sadie. 

She looks up as the two enter. 

_ “How many times am I to forbid you to 
intrude upon my privacy, Martha? Why 
did you not send Carry with niece ?’’ 

“I only obeyed orders, ,”. Martha 
says, defiantly. ‘“‘I can’t afford to go 
against my mistress, I guess she’s my best 
friend,”’ 

“ You can gol”’ with a flash of anger in 
the blue eyes. “You are an impertinent 
woman !’’ and, as the door closes upon the 
muttering servaut, she says to Sadie. 
‘Eleanor has no control over her maid. 
Carry never thinks of replying to me. I 
would not alluw it. Dear me, Saditha, how 
dark you are! quite as brown as a berry, 
and for a girl with no money, that is un- 
fortunate. Most men admire blondes ! " and 
she glances at herself in the oppesite 
mirror ‘with such evident vanity that Sadie 
is both amused and pitiful. 

She is. sixty, but there is hardly a grey 
thread visible in the still luxuriant hair, 
and her complexion, once a marvel of 
nature, is now a marvel of art. 

“Oh! my dear, I can assure you I had 
many lovers—so many I am afraid to tell 
you their number; and, but for Eleanor, 1 
should have been a happy wife years and 
years ago.. Not that 1 am so very old now. 
But, you see, she wanted Arthur Deloraine 
herself, and she made mischief between us. 
We have neyer been on friendly terms since, 
although it suits us to live together. It 
Prevents scandal, saves the expense of two 
establishments, and Eleanor is very mean. 
And as for temper !—-well, she has the 
marys in the world; ”’ 

“She seems kind,’ 
timidiy, \ - 
“Kind! eh! that’s her way. No one 


Sadie ventures, 
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knows what 4 hypocrite she is so well as I; 
and she is so dreadfully unforgiving. That 
is a bad feature in her character. And she 
so old, too, that any day may be her last. 
Why, Saditha, she is seventy ;”’ 

The girl can hardly repress a smile as she 
says,-~ 

**Indeed, Aunt Emma! 
looks it!’ 

*But it is true, nevertheless; and I 
always think she is very antiquated for her 
age. Im sure I don't know why she has 
sent for you here, und I'm quite certain you 
won't be comfortable. It isn’t in Eleanor’s 
nature to allow that. But if ycu care to 
visit me now and then, you may, although I] 
confess I have a ‘prejudice against dark 
women; they are so invariably deceitful. 
Bat I don’t suppose you can help your com- 
plexion. %Ynst lay Judy comfortably in her 
basket—so ! and put that saucer of milk so 
that she can reach it easily, and then—well, 
then, really, Saditha, we will say good-bye 
for the present. That is Bleanor’s gong 
going now. She has got mutton cutlets, I 

ow, 80 I have ordered steak. We always 
fly to a pen angles in od ot ruan, 

So Sadie goes out, and up to Miss Eleanor's 
room. What an unhappy house she has 
come to, and how glad she is to leave Aunt 
Emma! Whateould Arthur Deloraine have 
seen in her to wean his heart from her sister, 
on whose old and furrowed face there yet 
liyes the impress of a great sorrow and 4 
great wrong? 

Miss Bleanor welcomes her with the 
words,— 

‘* What an unconscionable time you have 
stayed! Emma must have been in one of 
sind happy moods. What do you think of 

er? ”’ 

Sadie falls on her knees, so that her young 
face is on a level with the old woman's 

“What do I think? Oh! dear aunt, I 
think how much happier you would both be 
if you would only forget and forgive! ’’ 

ith strength wonderful in one so old 
Miss Eleanor thrusts her away. 

*« How dare you talk to me of forgetting 
and forgiving when she ruined all my life, 
made me old before my time, bitter and un- 
lovely? There! there! [ have frightened 
you, but I will say no more. Sit down, and 
enjoy your dinner if you can.” 

With a sad heart the girl takes her place, 
and for «short time the knives and forks 
are plied in silence ; then Miss Eleanor 
says,— ‘ 

‘* How many do you count in family ?"’ 

**Seven,”’ Sadie answers, looking up 
brightly. ‘‘There is Alice (our beanty), 
she is twenty + a@ year younger, and 
Dick is eighteen. Then I come; after that 
we rest: two years, for Harry is only fifteen ; 
the two youngest are Mamie and Susie, aged 
respectively fourteen and twelve.” 

** And what does your mother intend doing 
with you all!’’ 

‘*That is the puzzle,’’ half laughing ; 
“ bat Alice is so lovely she is sure to marry 
well; and Bessy, who is very clever, is 

zed to a barrister.” 

“ And you?’’ asks Miss Wleanor, with an 
air of interest.” 

**Oh,’’ naively, ‘‘I am provided for so 
long as 1 please you; but indeed, aunt, I 
would rather work for hire, because I could 
help then to place Dick out, and——-’’ 

“And you had best get on with your 
dinner,’’ says her aunt * a not unkindly 
tone. ‘‘ We will talk of these things to- 
morrow.”’ 

Miserably homesick, Sadie goes to her 
room, and, despite her sorrow, is so tired 
that she soon falls into a heavy sleep, from 
which she is awakened by the tinkling of a 
bell above her head. Afraid of what she 
scarcely knows she springs up, andruns to 
Miss Eleanor’s room, barefooted, and with 


She scarcely 





her dark hair streaming about her shoulders, 
down to her waist. 

“What is it aunt? Are you ill?” she 
questions anxiously. 

“Til; no;"’ comes the answer, in a sharp 
tone. ‘‘I never am, but Gipsy’s bed is not 
comfortable. Please arrange it for her.’ 

Just » moment Sadie stands mutinous and 
angry, then the thought of the dear ones at 
home conquers her; and, kneeling down, 
she rearranges the hideous pug's basket, 
and covers it up as warmly as though it were 
a human ereature. 

** May I go now, aunt?’ she asks shiver- 
ing, and scarce able to keep her eyes open. 
**] think the dog is comfortable.”’ 

**Oh yes, you may go. But what a hurry 
you are in! Young people are always selfish, 
and you are no exception to the rule." 

So Sadie creeps miserably back to bed, 
and is just falling into a delicious doze when 
that hateful bell tinkles again. Once more 
she repairs to her aunts room, this time 
wrappivg a shawl about her shoulders. 

* You rang, aunt?"’ she says, interroga- 
tively, and Miss Eleanor makes answer,- 

“ Yes, but for pity’s sake, comein! Don't 
stand there letting the draught in.’’ 

Sadic closes the door, and advances a little 
towaris the fire. 

“ Will you tell me what you want, please, 
30 that | may getit, and go to bed; I am 
tired after my journey.”’ 

“You need not rise very early in the 
morning, and I shall not keep you a moment. 
Gipsy is thirsty. Will you go down and get 
her a saucer of water?” 

Almost ready to ery, the poer child 
rushes downstairs, meeting Carry on the 
landing. The girl gives one swift glance at 
the dusky, weary face, then says,— 

** Miss Sadie, what is it you want ? 
I get it for you?” 

“Will you? Lam afraid to go down to 
the kitchen, but—but I want some water 
for that wretched little dog.”’ 

Carry laughs. 

‘‘]'m on much the same errand myself, 
miss. The cat is hungry, and I am going to 
mix her some bread and milk, but I’ bring 
what you want first. I reckon you're 
tired.” 

“Tired! I am so weary I conld almost 
ery,” bat she gives the girl her saucer, and 
waits shiveringly for her return. Carry 
does not keep her long. 

‘*Here you are, miss,” she says, in the 
friendlicst tone. ‘‘ Now you just get to bed 
as soon as you can: it’s a bitter night, and 
you'll be taking cold.”’ 

Upstairs goes Sadie, and having placed 
the water within Gipsy’s reach, turns to 
go; when Miss Eleanor, lying comfortably 
in bed, says,-— 

‘*How your teeth chatter, child! 
did you not put on a dressing-gown ?"’ 

‘*] haven’t one,’’ answers Sadie, who has 
no false pride. ‘* We should think such a 
garment a luxury at home, and we have only 
money for necessaries, there are so many of 
us.” 

“ Humph! Well, Martha can take you to 
my dressmaker to-morrow, and you may 
order two, but let them be pretty and 
bright. i hate to see young girls dowdily 
dressed. Now go to bed. You look as 
tired as though you hadedone a hard day's 


Can 


Why 


work. The rising generation have no con- 
stitutions to speak of. Good-night, 
Saditha.’’ 


Wearily the girl creeps back to her room, 
and this time she is allowed to rest; and 
when the faint light of a February day 
enters the roonrshe is aroused by Martha, 
who carries 2 cup of tea and a plate of 
toast,— ‘ 

“‘T thought, maybe,’’ says the woman, 
‘‘ you'd want something to take before you 
got up. I heard Miss Hleanor’s bell go in 
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the night, and I know she’d keep you 
‘dinking’ up and down till she was tired. 
She ain’t a bad sort, miss, but she’s awful 
queer in her ways.’’ 

Sadie sits up, her cheeks flushed, and 
her eyes still s copy. 

“You are very kind tome, Martha. I 
don’t know how much to thank you—and, 
oh! ‘what a lovely cup of tea!” 

The maid looked pleased. 

**Oh, Pll do anything I can to make you 
comfortable, miss ; and, while I am here, let 
me tell you not to give in too much to Miss 
Eleanor. She's worth a score of women 
like her sister, but she'll not respect or 
spare you if you humour all her whims, 
Poor lady ! she ain’t had too easy a life, and 
I'm main sorry for her. There goes her 
bell, and 1 mustn’t keep her waiting ;”’ 
with which words Martha hurries from the 
room, leaying Sadie to discuss her tea and 
toast 


Later in the morning she is summoned to 
Miss Eleanor’s room. 

‘* My dear,”’ says the lady, ‘‘I hope you 
have breakfasted. I always take the first 
meal of the day alone, and then I am ready 
for the duties and pleasures of the remain- 
ing hours, althongh I must say the pleasures 
are few. Now I want you to read to me. 
Then there are several letters to write—I 
hate that sort of thing. Next, you must 
wash Gipsy, and be sure she is well rubbed 
and dried—she takes cold so easily. And 
when you have done that you may go 
with Martha to the dressmaker’s—that 
won’t occupy much time—and  after- 
wards you can take Gipsy walking. 
You must not let her run loose, poor 
dear; sbe isn’t strong, and the day is 
damp. She shall wear her blue coat, and 
you will carry her.”’ 

Sadie’s face flushed crimson. 

She has always inveighed so strongly 
against lap-dogs, and the foolish women 
who treat them with more goodness than 
they would bestow on a suffering child. 
Now she says,— 

“Do you mean, Aunt Eleanor, it is m 
duty to play nurse to that horrid little 
wretch ?.”’ 

Poor Sadie! She never could hide her 
feelings. She was always hasty, and now 
she reaps the harvest of her impulsive- 
ness. 

‘** Of course,” says Miss Eleanor, * you 
may please yourself, Saditha; but if you 
refuse to wait upon Gipsy you must go 
home. I regard her as a human being, and 
she has one merit that men and women have 
not—-she is faithful. Now bring ‘ Keats’ 
here and read me * Endymion.’ ”’ 





CHAPTER Ii. 


Sadie walks disgustedly along in the 
bleak Mareh morning, carrying Gipsy, 
resplendent in a blue coat. trimmed with 
yellow ribbon. : 

Between her and the girl there isa rooted 
antipathy, which the pug shows by snapping 
wnd snarling on every possible occasion, 
thus bringing down Miss Eleanor’s wrath 
on the luckless Sadie. 

But for the thought that she is helping 
the dear mother at home she wonld. never 
endure life at Thorlbury. 

But a very brave, unselfish little heart 
beats in that small body, and so she endures 
in silence, and writes cheerful letters to 
Mrs. Sieveking and the girls, who little 
guess all she is suffering for their sakes. 

The wind plays mad pranks with her 
dress and boa, blows the brown hair about 
the dainty face and into the browner eyes; 
and in her struggles to rearrange. the 
troublesome curls she is frequently com- 
pelled to move Gipsy from one arm to the 
other, d proceeding which seems distaste- 
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ful to her, for now and again she gives 
vent to sund = and snarls. 

‘* Be quiet !”’ ie says, angrily, under 
her breath, and shakes 
her own hurt, 

With a savage growl the pug jerks herself 
erect, and fixes its sharp white teeth in the 
girl’s arm. 

“Oh!” cries Sadie, and drops her 
burden. ‘Oh!’ and for a moment the 

ain makes her feel faint; then, when she 
ooks round, she sees Gipsy scampering off 
in the homeward direction, and a gentle- 
man pursuing her, She stands quite still 
in the middle of the street, almost ready to 
cry with vexation and the smart of her 
wound, and in a short time her new friend 
joins her, carrying Gipsy by the nape of 
the neck. He is a pleasant, stalwart 
looking young man, and a smile, half- 
humourous, half-mocking, plays about his 
mouth as he gives his burthen into Sadie’s 
arms. 

“Why do you make yonrself ridiculous 
carrying this little wretch?” be asks with 
the greatest coolness, ‘* Really you look 
too sensible to commit such folly !’’ 

The colour flushes into her face, and tears 
of mortification rise to her eyes. 

‘‘] know I look ridiculous,” she says, 
unsteadily, ‘ but lL cannot help myself, It 
is part of my duty to wait upon this horrid 
dog; and now she has- bitten me for my 
pains! ’’ 

His half-amused, half-contemptuous look 
changes-to one of compassion. 

“Is it a serious wound? Will you let me 
see it?"’ 

For answer she rolls back the sleeve of 
her jacket, and shows five bleeding 
wounds, 

“Oh, I'm sorry! You must forgive my 
rude greeting, and let me take you to a 
chemist, if there is one in this benighted 
place! He -will know what to do for 
you,” " 

“Oh, itis is nothing! '’ Sadie answers, 
flushing again, ‘‘and 1 must really hurry 
home. My aunt will be anxious about—her 
dog { ” 

**So you live with an aunt? Well, she 
must be a pleasant sort of a person to con- 
sider this ugly beast first; and with your 
permission I shall take you to a chemist or 
doctor. Who lives nearest ?’’ 

The kindly voice is very authoritative, 
the frank, grey eyes have a look which 
compels obedience, and, with a shy little 
laugh, Sadie says,— 

‘hak you for your kindness to me ; and 
if I must submit, I will go to Mr. Dawson. 
He is a chemist, and lives hardly a stone’s 
throw from here!” 

Her companion turns with her, and reach- 
ing the shop, says in the most matter-of-fact 
way,— 

“*T will wait for you. Probably, as I am 
a stranger here, you will be kind enough to 
direct me to the house I want.’’ 

**T shall be happy,’’ she answers, de- 
murely, and passes in, i 

When her wounds have been duly a 
tended, and Gipsy adjusted nicely upon her 
arms by the sympathetic chemist, she re- 
appears. 

‘Aren't you tired of waiting? I have 
been a long while.’’ 

‘* Not so very long, and I agspmed myself 
in examining the carving of that place 
opposite. It must be very old. 

‘* It is the bank, and is supposed to have 
heen built in the sixteenth century. Where 
do you wish to go, please ?"’ 
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** To Delaware Lodge !"’ 

“Oh! Iam afraid your visit will be fruit- 
less! My aunts receive no visitors but the 
clergyman and doctor |! ”’ 

“Then the Misses Sieveking are your 
aunts? How jolly! You will able to 
introduce me. It would be so awkward io 
address them in this fashion; ‘I am Oluf 
Deloraine, and was cummissioned two years 
ago (by my father) to. visit them if ever I 
came near Thoribury.’ ”’ 

“Mr. Deloraine!*’ says Sadie, in an awe- 
struck tone. ‘* Oh, I think if I were you I 
would not venture to call upon them.”’ 

** You know the atory, then ? But it was 
roy father’s dying Wish tliat I should convey 
his regrets to the sisters for the part he 
acted towards them; and surely the women 
who once loved him will not cherish evil 
thoughts of the dead? "’ 

“ No,"’ dubiously ; “ but he did act badly 
to them. If you ever see them you wil! 
know that two lives were utterly spoiled by 
him, and the love that existed between them 
turned-to hate!" 

He flushes uncémfortably. 

**T have guessed so much! It is a hard 
thing for me to say, but in nothing was my 
father stable! That was his one grievous 
fault!” 

**T wonder, then, that he kept faith so 
long with Aunt Eleanor." 

‘*So do 1; but you see they met con- 
stantly. He had no chance of forgetting 
her; and by his account, I imagine she was 
a woman of strong mind and great powers 
of fascination.” 

‘*I cannot imagine how he should prefer 
Aunt Emma!” the girl said, thoughtfully. 
‘Of course, I know she must have been 
very pretty in her youth, but she is so 
shallow and heartiess! I think Mr. Del- 
oraine was fortunate in not marrying ber. 
Was your mother very lovely, that she won 
him from her?"’ 

‘*My father married twice; his second 
wife ‘was my mother, and I was his only 
child. Are you, too, an orphan ?’’ 

‘*No, matiia is alive, and lives at Sax- 
town with my sisters and brothers. We are 

vite a big family. Mr. Deloraine, this is 
laware Lodge; but 1 think you had best 
not come in now; wait till evening ; Aunt 
Eleanor is always nicer-tempered then, and 
I can prepare her for your visit.” 
He louks a little disappointed, but says,— 
‘*Of course you know best, Miss-— Miss 


‘* Tl am Sadie Sieveking ! ” 
“Thank you. I suppose, then, I must 
leave you? You cannot spare time to show 
me the lions of the town ?”” 
“There are none, and even if there were 
I dare stay out no longer. 1 am afraid that 
when aunt learns the very informal manner 
in which we introduced ourselves each to 
the other she will be angry.” é 
‘Tell her to visit her anger upon’me ; I 
am the only offender. Shall I see you this 
evening? I shall want some support.’’ 


‘* You may, perhaps; but don’t rely upon 
me for help. Jam a very cowardly body, 
and Aunt Bleanor is terrific sometimes. But 


if she receives you graciously I can promise 
you much amusement and somo sorrow. In 
all the long years which have elapsed since 
the rupture between your father and Miss 
Sieveking my aunts have lived a though 
in the same house. Since your father’s first 
marriage neither has seen the other.”’ 

“How awful! Great heavens, to think 
one man could work such bitter sorrow and 
discord. But for my promise to my father I 
should leave Thorlbury without seeing the 
door ladies.” 

«1 don’t know,’’ Sadie says, thoughtfully. 
‘« Perhaps it may be good for them to meet 
you. I should 
could be effected. And now good-bye, Mr. 


glad if a reconciliation . 
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Deloraine, and thank you for your kindness 
to me.”’ 

Then she is gone; and in a thoughtful 
mood Oluf Deloraine strolls towards the one 
hotel the place boasts. 

** Poor little girl!’ he says to himself. 
“What on ea are her people about to 
eondemn her to such a life! To bury such 
prightness in such a hole! What a pretty, 
candid child sheis; brown as a berry, and 
fresh as arose! She ought to make some 
man’s life py. I shall like to see her 
again, but I'm blest if 1 ecaré about this 
evening’s enterprise. I wish it were over.”’ 

In the meanwhile Sadie makes her way to 
Miss Eleanor’s bourdoir. 

‘“‘ You are late!’ says that lady, who is in 
what Martha terms a fractious mood. ‘* You 
had no right to keep Gipsy out-such an ex- 
traordinary time! ’’ 

“Bat for her I should have been home 
long ago, aunt. She bit my arm, and when 
1 dropped her, ran away from me, and I think 
she would have been lost but a gentleman 


caught and restored her to me. Then I |. 


went to Dawson's to have my arm dressed.”’ 

‘*She would not have bitten you had you 
not provoked her,’’ retorts the old lady. 
“She is never spitefal. Here, take her 
into the bathroom and wash her. She is 
positively dirty !'’ 

Sadie stands motionless, and although the 
— are in ber eyes she will not let them 

“You are unkind and unreasonable, 
aunt,’’ she says, unsteadily, * and 1 refuse 
to obey you. I will never make myself 
ridiculous again by carrying her out, and I 
will not wash her!’’ 

‘* Very well, miss. You can go to your 
room and pack your boxes ; and understand, 
ey one penny uf my money shali ever come 
4 you!" 

“I did not expect it, aunt. I have not 
me you in that hope. Whendo you wish 
me ? ” 

‘To-day by the three train. ‘You'll be 
sorry for your conduct soon.” 

Without replying, Sadie goes to her own 
room, and begins to pack, carefully leaving 
out any gift of Miss Bleanor’s; and having 
completed her preparations sits down by her 
window, wondering what they will say at 
home, how they will take her dismissal. 
Presently Martha appears. 

“If you please, Miss Sadie, your aunt 
wants you at once,”’ , 

“Very well, say | am coming,’’ and she 
folio the maid slowly. - 

Miss Eleanor does not look at her as she 
enters, but says ina dull voice,— 

“You were very rude to me and I was a 
trifle hasty; but there is no reason why 
we should part. I have sent for you to say 
80 ! ” 

“ For my mother’s sake I should be glad 
to stay,’’ ie says, gravely and quictly; 
“bat Lowe myself some respect, and if I 
agree to remain with you it must be “on 
condition that | am free of all attendance 


upon Gipsy.” 
“IT have made every t for her 
comfort with Martha; but you will, of 


course, attend me at night. Sit down!” 
A little later she asks, ‘Is your arm very 
painful, child? Don't you think you had 
best see Dr. Potter? "’ 

“Oh, it does not hurt so much now, 
hank you, aunt; and, indyed, it is not 
necessary to call in a doctor. I shall do 
very well.” Then she adds nervously, 

Aunt Eleanor, I am going to sur; rise you; 
but I hope you will not be angry. The 
goationan who caught Gipsy was Mr. Oluf 

loraine, and he was on his my to visit 
you, but I persuaded him to postpone his 
call until this evening.’’ 

As she lifts her eyes to her aunt's face 
she sees it suddenly change, and a great 





wave of pallor sweep over it; but in a 
moment the old lady controls herself. suffi- 
ciently to ask,— 

‘* What does he want with me? I do not 
know him." 

** His father wished him to visit you if he 
should ever be in this neighbourhood, and 
he could but respect a dying command.”’ 

“Is Arthur Deloraine dead ?’’ she asks, 
in a low, intense tone. 

**Two years since! "’ 

**I—I will seo him, and, Sadie, go and 
eorre Emma for his coming. She would 
wish to meet him, too.’ 

** You will let me bring her here, aunt?” 

** No, no; that shall never be. She ruined 
all my life, and made me what Iam. But if 
Olnf Deloraine cares to meet her, let him. 
T shall raise no objection.” 

She-is calm to the last, but_as Sadie goes 
from the room she hears the quavering 
voice cry wildly, ‘‘Dead! dead! Gone 
before me. Oh, would that I, too, lay dead. 
Eam all alone and friendless ! ”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


** AND you are Arthar Deloraine’s son,”’ 
says Miss Eleanor, rising slowly to greet 
the yonng man. ‘‘I am curions to. hear 
how it shanced that your father remembered 
me after so many years. Men are so pro- 
verbially faithless and forgetful.” 

. ** Not all men; but that my father wronged 
i oy a0 admitted when on his death 

, and @ me cunvey his sorrow for his 
sin to you, shonld time and opportunity 
occur. I heard the whole story then, and 
I do not suppose for a minute you can regard 
me with anything but suspicion and dis- 
like.’’ 

** Now you are travelling too fast,’’ says 
the old lady, sharply. ‘‘I am a queer 
woman, and it would take a cleverer man 
than you to guess my likes and dislikes. 
You are not at all like your father.’ 

** No,’’ with a smile over her abruptness. 
“Tama real Cardwell. My mother was a 
Cardwell, as perhaps you did not know."' 

“*T knew nothing about her. Now take 
me in to dinner. Oh! 1 will take no 
refusal. Of course, | expected you would 
stay, and you need not trouble about your 
dress ; I have no other guests.’’ 

The young man has no alternative, so 
submitcing with a good grace, he leads the 
old lady into the handsome dining-room, 
Sadie following with down-dropped eyes. 

** Does not Miss Emma favour us with her 
company ?”’ 

His hostess frowns, but answers quietly, 

‘* My sister's apartments are below; when 
as have dined Sadie will take you down to 

r.”” 

“Is she an invalid that she cannot 
appear?'’ this pertinacious young man 
asks, coolly ; and, after a moment's pause, 
Miss Eleanor answers still temperately,— 

** No, nothing of the sort; only each of us 
prefers her own socicty, so we keep up two 

establishments.” 

** Isn’t that inconvenient, unsociable, and 
unsisterly ?’’ calmly. 

** Perhaps so,"’ responds the old maid; 
** but not all the talking in the world will 
alter our arrangements, Mr. Deloraine, 
dinner waits! "’ 

All through the meal Sadie is very quiet, 
and the brown eyes took very wistfal. Oluf 
guesses she has been having a rough time 
since they parted, and tries fruitiessly to 
draw her into conversation. She will 
answer only in monosyllables, and when the 
cloth is removed, she rises, sayin 


“Twill go and prepare Aunt , sath for 
your visit.’’* ‘ 

‘‘ Thank ‘you. Shall I not go with you, 
rather? ldo not.care to diseuss the wine 





alone!” and as he rises, with the evident 


intention of accompanying her, Miss Sieve- 
king makes no remonstrance. 

‘This is an awfully dull life for you,’ he 
says,as they go downstairs togethen, “1 
wonder that you endure it so stoicallyy ”’ 

_ “Oh!” she answers, with a sigh that is 
half a sob, ‘‘ sometimes I feel I must run 
away. I feel so starved of love and 
sympathy, for though we are quite poor at 
home we are always very happy together. 
But you must not think Aunt Eleanor is un- 
kind to me; she is very good in a curious 
way, and if she would let me I should soon 
grow fond of her. Mr. Deloraine, this is 
Aunt Emma's room. I will introduce yon, 
and then hurry back again to our own 
apartments. You will find your way up to 
us.”’ 


The next moment he is being presented to 
Miss Emma, who in honour of the occasion 
is wearing an absurdly juvenile cap, 
trimmed with pale pink ribbons, a hand- 
some bronze-green silk, and costly lace 


collar. 

“TJ am pleased to see you, for your 
father’s sake,’’ she says, and reali tears 
stand in her faded eyes, as she thinks of her 
girlhood’s lover. The.news of his death was 
a terrible shock to me, ‘* You see, Hleanor 
is too old to feel any “poignant grief! 
Saditha, you may go.”’ 

Then, as the door closes upon her niece, 
she asks, with a trace of coquetry, which 
had long ago been her distinguishing 
characteristic,— 

“Do you think Saditha pretty? What is 
your opinion as a nian of the world?”’ 

‘* Miss Sieveking is undoubtedly attrac- 
tive! ’’ quietly. 

** Yes, her features are rather nice, but 
ber complexion is dreadful! Why, she is as 
‘brown as a berry,’ although how that 
saying originated is more than I can tell, 
because berries are. mostly red.’’ 

“She is deliciously dark,’’ says Olaf 
calmly, *‘ And aren’t we told that nut-brown 
maids are tender and true? I fancy I've 
read something to that effect.”’ 

‘Well, suppose we talk of yourself,’ 
says Miss Emma, with a toss of her blonde 
head, ‘‘I am sure the subject will be 
interesting !’’ 

This is the beginning of a series of visits 
to Delaware Lodge, and although Miss 
Eleanor says nothing, she is too astute to 
believe that Oluf is attentive to her simply 
for her own sake. 

She begins to notice his looks and tone 
when addressing Sadie, and says to herself, 
angrily,— 

** His father ruined my life, but he shall 
not spoil the child's. I will put it beyond 
his power. The son of sach a father cannot 
be honest!" : 

So the next day she calls Sadie to her. 

‘“My dear,” she says, with unwonted 
gentleness, “ I have been thinking seriously 
of making some arrangement for our mutual 
comfort. If you agree, I intend to send for 
Debenham, my lawyer, to draw up a state- 
ment to this effect; that you bind yourself 
to stay with me for two years on these 
conditions ; that f place Dick in Debenham’s 
office (as he foolishly wishes to become a 
solicitor), and that Harry shall be sent to 
Sandhurst as soon as he is old enough. On 
the other hand, if you break your agreement 
you receive nothing, and your brothers 
must fare as they can! Do you consent to 
this arrangement ? ”’ 

Sadie stands silent a moment, then, with 
a burst of real feeling, she ventures to kiss 
her aunt’s withered cheek. 

**De.r aunt,.you are most good to me. 
Of course, I agree, bat—but—you will let 
me go home at stated intervals?" 

**]T don’t know; but if not, you may ask 
one after the other of your inconyveniently 





large family to stay here with you. So long 
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as they are neither noisy nor intrusive, I | life. After all, Sadie, you will soon retarn CHAPTER VY. 


shall care very little. The house is big 
enough to hold a dozen more people. You 
need not kiss me again, Saditha. I haven’t 
much belief in gratitude or affection !'’ and 
the girl beats a hasty retreat, chilled by 
her aunt’s tone and manner, as she too 
often is. 

She is rather startled when she is 
summoned the next day to Miss Hieanor’s 
boudoir to sign a very rr docu- 
ment, which Martha and Carry witness, 
and feels very much as though she had 
given herself body and soul over to her 
aunt ; but there is no going back now. She 
is well aware that even, were she inclined 
to do so Miss Sieveking would hold her to 
her bargain. 

Oluf comes and goes, and with each day 
Sadie draws him nearer to her. The 
bewitching beauty, the delicious candour 
of this little nut»rown maid, attract him 
powerfully; and despite Miss Eleanor’s 
evident disapproval, he means to win her if 
he can. 

One day he comes upon her as she stands 
before a window reading a letter written 
on flimsy paper and in a woman's hand. 
There is a gleam of fun in her eyes, a 
ty Io flush on her sweet face, as she turns 
to him. 

‘‘] am sorry to say, Mr. Deloraine, aunt 
is confined to her room with a bad cold. 
I am sure I don’t know how I can amuse 
you! Will _ go down to Miss Emma ?”’ 

** Decidedly not! You look in such a 
happy frame of mind that I am convinced 
you have good news in your letter. Am I 
to share them? ”’ . 

** You may read it if you like,”’ smiling. 
‘It is from Bessie,’’ and she hands it to 
him. ‘ There is nothing really private.’’ 

‘* Thanks for the vonfidence you repose in 
me. I wonder what your sister would say 
if she knew into whose hand her letter had 
fallen? ’’ 

** Attend to the letter, and don't begin to 
speculate !'’ says Sadie, saucily, and he, 
obeying, reads, sotto voce :— 

**DeaR DoroTHY DRAGGLETAIL,— 

“(You see, like all esthetics, I am 
alliterative.) How are the hermits of 
Thetlbury ? Still alive. and each gr 
her peculiar pet, her particular hobby 
Honour bright, my dear, I would not stand 
in your shoes for a fortune; but, then, you 
always were a queer mortal. But since you 
have been gone mamma has taken it into 
her head to rate Alice and me on ourselfish- 
ness, and elevates you into a saint, which, 
to say the least of it, is trying. But, there, 
I won't complain, for I’ve grand news for 
you to-day. Alice is engaged, and is actu- 
ally to be married in August. Think of that ! 
And now guess who is the happy man! But, 
Iam sure, you will prove yourself‘ an awful 
duffer’ just this once, so I will have mercy 
and not keep you long in suspense. The 
infatuated swain is Mr. Fizzenden, the 
banker’s son, and we were all afraid his 
‘parients’ would object; but they were, 
on the contrary, quite enraptured with 
Alice’s beauty and ious manners, and 
accepted her joyfully. But just fancy our 
Alice figaring as ‘ Mrs. Fizzenden!’ Harry 
and Mamie persist in calling him ‘ Fizzle- 
top,’ which makes our beloved sister as 
mad as a March hare. My Jem talks of a 
wedding in December, which, he says, you 
must attend. Aren’t we going off well? 
Alice will write you by the next post, and, 
of course, you will come down for the 
wedding, and you must look your best, 
because the Fizzletops (beg pardon, Fizzen- 
dens) mean to make it an elaborate affair. 
Give my love to our charming aunts, and 
take my advice, my dear. Strangle the 
estimable Gipsy, and adminster nine 
different poisons to the cat—one for each 





home; mamma will want you when Alice 
and I are gone. 
“* Yours always, 


‘* BESsin.”’ 


“She is very saucy, is she not?” asks 
Sadie, smiling. 

“*T fancy that is a family failing, Miss 
Saditha. But there is a queer little passage 
here I cannot understand. Will you help 
me, please? Here itis. ‘ After all, Sadie, 
you will soon return home; mamma will 
want you after Alice andI aregone.’ Now 
what does that mean?” 

“TI think, Mr. Deloraine, the meaning is 
extremely plain.’ 

**Do you? Well, I beg to differ. Sadie, 
what are you going to do with me?” 

** With you!’’ she stammers, ‘‘ You are 
talking in riddles.” 

‘* Then it is time I spoke plainly. Sadie, 
little darling, do you suppose that having 
found you, I am willing to lose you lightly ? 
You little witch, don’t you know how fondly 
I love you? Oh! you must not think-toslip 
away from me in such fashion. Sweetheart, 
sweetheart !’’ holding her fast, ‘‘ cannot 
you tell me you love me? Cannot you bid 
me hope ?”’ . 

The hot blood rushes into the dusky face, ' 
the great, brown eyes are luminous with 

ion. 

‘* You cannot mean this!’’ she says. ‘I 
_ such an insignificant creature, and— 
an Pe ’ 

‘* And what, you nut-brown witch ?” 

“ And you know so little of me! Youare 
rich and influential, and I am——’’ 

** My dear love! the only woman in the 
world I would make my wife? Now, Sadie, 
what will youdo? Will you send me away?’ 

‘*T cannot !’’ she says under her breath. 
‘* I—I love you too well!”’ 

** You darling ! i darling! Kiss me, 
that I may know it-is true.”’ 

Shyly she lifts her mouth to his, and 
hav kissed him, hides her face on his 
shoulder, trembling and half afraid of her 
own happiness. ! ; 

“ Olut,” she says, after a long and bliss- 
ful silence. ‘‘I wonder what Aunt Eleanor 
will say? I am afraid she will be angry?" 

‘* Why need we care if sheis? Sheis not 
your lawful guardian.’’ 

Then over poor Sadie’s wind comes the 
memory of her written ment, but she 
says nothing then to her lover. 

** We will be married at Christmas!” he 
says, joyously, ‘‘ and make a donble wedding 
of it. I am quite anxious to know your 
friends ; and, see here, Sadie, if 1 approve 
Mawie I shall make an exchange.” 

** You are quite welcome to do so, sir,’’ she 
retorts, laughing. ‘* But you will have to 
waita long while for your bride ; she is not 
fifteen, and in sbort petticoats!” 

‘* Perhaps it would not be hard to ‘cut 
out Jem,’ ’’ laughing. 

‘* You would have to be a great deal hand- 
somér than you are to do that,’’ saucily, 
“and Jem is very clever.”’ 

** You little wretch !’’ and he catches her 
close. ** You know well how to bewitch me. 
But I love you, love you, Sadie, and shall 
love you till die. Pretty one, what shall 
I say to your mother when I introduce 
myself to her ?”’ f 

‘*Sey that her daughter loves you with all 
her heart, and that she prays her dear 
mother will do the same!’’ and then once 
more the dusky face is hidden, the brown 
head bowed. Oluf kisses the masses of 
waving dark hair, and then he says,-— 

“ And what of Aunt Eleanor ?’’ 

**¥ don’t know,”’’ faintly. ‘' Perhaps she 
will be horrid to you.” 

‘* Well, I shall speak to her to-morrow, 
and we won't anticipate trouble.”’ 





.__* What is the meaning of this?'’ asks 
Miss Eleanor, as Oluf takes Sadie’s hand and 
leads her forward. 

‘It means that your niece hs prottisel 


to marry me.” 

“ Bubject to my approval ?”’ 

* We should, of course; bé glad to kiiow out 
union is not distastefal to you, but I ani 
afraid that having once made up our minds 
we are not very likely to alter them,"’ Oluf 
Says, smiling. ‘‘ But, Miss Sieveking, 1 am 
vain enotgh to think you aré somewhat 
partial to me.”’ 

**I might have expected this,"’ the old 
lady swys in a harsh voice, ‘‘ lought to have 
known that Arthtir Deloraino’s son could not 
be honourable or trustworthy.”’ 

‘* You have no right to say that, aant,”’ 
cries the girl indignantly. h 

“Silence, miss, I am s ng to Oluf 
Deloraine. I utterly to sanction 
such an ill-advised engagement.”’ 

‘Then, madam, I must carry my suit to 
Mrs. Sieveking. She is Sadie’s proper and 
lawful guardian, and I anticipate no diii- 
culty in winning her consent.” 

Then Miss Eleanor’s face fiushes trium- 
phantly. j 

**] am willing to admit that Mrs. Sieve- 
king is her daughter's guardian ; but, fore- 

this calamity, I provided against it. 
My niece Saditha has signed an t 
by which shé places herself wholly under 
my control for the next two years. Of 
course, you will urge that, as she is a minor, 
and her mother’s consent was not even 
asked, this bond is not binding. But I be- 
lieve she is too honourable to take advan- 
tagé of such a quibble, and if not, she ruins 
her brother's prospect, entirely."’ 

‘*Miss Sieveking, you have shown a de- 
gree of wiliness I did not credit you with, 
and you have deceived me from the begin- 
ning. I was under the impression that you 
were not unfavourable to me.”’ 

‘‘T like you,’’ she answers, ‘“‘aitd take 
shame to myself for doing so.’’ Then, sud- 
denly she rises and leaning on her stick 
breaks out fiercely. ‘‘ Years and years ago 
I was a loving and lovable woman, dearly 
devoted to my lover and my sister, and each 
deceived me. Then all there might have been 
of in me died out. I cared less than 
nothing what happened next. Betrayed, 
thrown back upon myself, with it ind 
impulse stifled, every gentle womanly feel- 
ing -killed,. what had I to live for? Otuf 
Deloraine, your father held my heart in the 
hollow of his hand, and crushed it—thus !-—”’ 
and here she clenches her nervous fingers 
fiercely. ‘* Drop by drop he wrung the'life- 
blood from it, making me old and bitter 
before my time, turning my love for my 
sister into hate. Think a moment of ail 
these long, long years of solitude and woe, 
of the trust betrayed, of the hungering and 
thirsting for love, for rest! Oh, Heaven ! I 
was too young to be called upon to bear 
such a load. But I had my , and on 
both! I-would not give my sister to him. 
She could not please herself until sbe 
attained her majority, and long before that 
he had forgotten her. Do you hear? For- 

ten her, and wedded another woman! | 
ugged myself then. I rejojced in the sne- 
cess of my scheme, and she! well, she, wea 
and frivolous in all things else, clung on (o 
him never to loose. When the news of his 
marriage came she was like a madwomar, 
and spoke such words as I never could for 
In that hour we , and from that 

day until this I have never seen her face. 
Horrible, is it not?’* moeckingly. ‘Ab! 
what a pitiful tragedy! What a shipwreck 
ef two lives! Now,’’ turning passionately 
upon him, “now, knowing our wretched 
story, what my sister and m owe to 
your father, how dare you me for my 
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niece? Shall I forget whose blood is in your 
yeins? Shall 1 bid her wait for you six years 
as 1 did for your father, only in the end to 
be decived, and changed as I was changed, 
Oh, Heaven! ‘no. T pray no _ other 
women may ever suffer as I have done. 
Sadie, stay with me! TI will love you truly. 
But, oht youpoor child, I would rather see 
you dead than'that man's wife.”’ 

Such passion in one so old and frail is ter- 
rible to see; and even Oluf, angry as he is, 
cannot fail to pity her, 

“* Miss Sieveking, my father wrenged you 
eruelly ; but do you not think you have 
nursed your résentment long enough? And 
why should I, who inherit none of my 
father’s beauty or characteristics, inherit 
his inconstancy? I will not take your 
answer as final.” 

“You must! Iam too old and wary to 
be easily defied. “Go now !”’ 

Then Sadie speaks very faintly and tre- 
mulously. 

‘*Aunt, you have been very good to me, 
and, indeed, I love you for your kindness ; 
but nothing will make me take back my 
promise to Oluf—nothing will make me 
treacherous to you. I will stay with you 
for the allotted term, but then I shall give 
myself to Oluf, to whom I belong now and 
for all time;’’ and with an inexpressibly 
tender look she turns to her lover. ‘* Be 
patient, dear, and all will yet be well.” 

* Patient !’’ he echoes, forgetful of all 
but his love and the weary time of waitin 
before them. ‘“‘ Patient! Do not cienab 
impossibilities, sweetheart! Come to me 
now; it is absurd to continue the feud. 
You belong to me, and I claim you." 

“*Jast so his father would have spoken,”’ 
sneers Miss Eleanor. ‘‘ These Deloraines 
are all alike—selfish and unprincipled! ’’ 

Bat neither of the young people hear. 
Sadie is saying,— 

“Tam bound by my promise, Oluf, and I 
cannot go from it ; but as I love you to-day 
I will love you always.” As I trust you now 
I will trast you until yon break my faith, 

» and that you will never do, Oh, my dear! 
my dear! do not be over angry. Surely she 
wag reasons for her bitterness, poor 
soul!’’ 

Then Miss Eleanor advances feebly and 
uncertainly. 

“T-—lIam going to my own room, and I 
leave you alone together now for the last 
time. You understand, Olaf Deloraine, 
your visits here must cease; bunt I do not 
forbid any correspondence between you, for 
T should be outwitted vy you both. For the 
rest, I rarer my fol 7 in receiving you, 

and with all my might I will try to stamp 
that unhappy girl’s love from her heart,” 
and with this she goes out. 

. “Ob!” gays Sadie, ‘how dreadfal she 
can be! Oluf, I am frightened, I did not 
anticipate anything so terrible.” § 

‘* Poor little woman! Poor little love! 
And has she made you doubt me? Are you 
going to visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children ?”’ 

“No, no, no; but, Oluf, how she must 
have loved him! I am sorry for both my 
aunts, but sorriest for her. Her great dis- 
appointment has wholly changed and warped 
what I am sure was once a noble nature, 
Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! be trae to me, 
for T love you more n life itself! ’’ 

‘And T you; but, Sadie, what ed 
you tos that wretched old document ? 
What a hurry you were in to give away 
your freedom | ”' 

“I did not think then of this climax to 
our friend-hip, and I was 6o anxious tohelp 
mother and the boys. It is very hard some- 
times to make both ends meet,”’ 

‘Bat think, Sadie, when I leave you (as I 
must do soon), it will be for two long, awful 
years. Can you think calmly of them ?” 





“Oh, I can't, I can’t!’ she cries, break- 
ing suddenly down. ‘‘ What-shall we do? 
Oluf, this anguish of parting is bitter 
as death.”’ 

‘*] will go to your mother,” he says, 
softiy, as he holds her fast, ‘‘ and beg her 
to recall you. The help Miss Sieveking 
would give I am able and willing to provide; 
and sarely your brothers are not mean 
enough to accept the sacrifice you pro- 

» i ad 

““They do not know the terms of my 

agreement, that was not my wish ; and, poor 


Fas we are, we are too proud to let any man 


marry the whole family. No, dear Olnuf, 
there is nothing for us bat patience.” 

**And my stock is just about exhausted. 
Sadie, you will submit to your mother's 
decision. Tell me that, sweetheart?” 

**No!’’ she says more firmly than she has 
yet spoken. ‘ I will not be ungrateful and 
dishonourable, even for your dear sake. 
When you are calmer, Oluf, you will 
acknowledge that I should be base indeed 
to break a contract which benefits me and 
mine, and gives that poor soul nothing but 
my half-hearted service. Indeed, indeed ! 
I believe she is very fond of me, and—and 
Oluf, when she sees how much I love you, 
how faithful you are to me, she will be the 
first to regret her harshness. She is not 

enerous.’” 
e does not look convinced, buc he will 
not urge her further. 

‘It is very hard, sweetheart, to be 
parted thus, and, naturally, I feel somewhat 
resentful; but I will say nothing that may 
add to your pain. I would not hurt you, 
darling ; rather, I must help you bear your 

” 


en. 

** And after all,’’ says Sadie, with a sad, 
little smile, ‘‘you ought to love Aunt 
Eleanor. But for her we never should have 
met. And, when you see manmuna, tell her— 
I—lam happy—and quite content to wait. 
Give her my dear love, and this kiss ’’ and 
here she stands on tiptoe to kiss his honest 
face, ‘‘ and say I am longing to see her with 
all my heart. And the girls--oh, Olaf !—I 
cannot charge you with m to them ! 
I am so po for a sight of their dear 
faces that J should betray myself,’’ and now 
the tears are raining down her cheeks. 

‘+ My little love! my brave little love! ’’ 
Olof cries. ‘* What a lesson you teach me! 
1 will complain no more, say. nothing that 
may vex and disturb you—and you, on your 
part, must promise never to trogt me less— 
to love me less.’’ 

**] shall never cease to love you until my 
heart has ceased to beat. I shall never 
doubt you until you come to me and say, 
‘I have failed.in my allegiance, give me 
back my promise.’’’ . 

* And that will never be! 
Sadie——’' ' 

Here a bell rings out sharply,— 

‘‘That is Aunt Eleanor’s summons,. You 
must go now, Oluf, Oh, my dear! oh, my 
dear! How hard it is to part!’’ and asshe 
clings sobbing to him he sets his teeth, lest 
some expressiou of pain or weakness should 
escape him. A 

** Say good-bye, dear Oluf, and go; the 
longer we linger the worse it is! "’ 

‘* You are unlike Juliet,’’ he says, with a 
mirthless laugh; ‘‘don’t you know she 
cries,— 

* Parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That | could say good-night until to-morrow?’ ”’ 

** Ah! but she did not anticipate such a 
long separation as ours! ’’ 

Again Miss Eleanor’s bell sounds, and 
this time Sadie lifts her face to her lover. 

“ -bye, and Heaven be with yon in all 
your Saye: bless yon, keep you, and bring 
you back to the girl whose whole heart is 
yours, whose life, if Heaven wills it so, 
shall be dedicated to your service !"’ 


Have no fear, 





** My darling! my darling! Kissmeonce 
2 aye Be true to me in and through all! 
Ah! she has fainted! ’’ 

He lays her upon a couch, kisses the pale 
face once with desperate love and longing ; 
then he summons Martha. 

** Attend to Miss Sieveking, please. I am 
afraid she is very ill,’’ and bestowing a large 
gratuity upon her, he hurries out, not 
venturing to cast a backward look at her. 
And when he has been gone a little while 
Miss Eleanor enters,— 

‘““Why did you not answer my bell, 
Saditha. Oh! (as the girl drags herself 
erect). What is the matter? Are you ill? 
Poor child! poor child! do not I know 
all your trouble? Martha, you may leave 
us,"’ and when the woman is gone, shoe 
gently takes the girl’s cold hands in hers 
that are pretty still, despite her age. ‘‘Dear 
child, try to forget this love story ; believe 
me you will be happier; there is no man 
worthy agood woman’s whole-hearted love!” 

*€T shal! forget when I am dead,”’ wearily, 
‘and he is as high above me as the heavens, 
Please say no more on the subject, aunt.” 

Two days later she received a letter from 
her mother in which she finds this passage : 

“T regret extremely that you should have 
given such a promise to your aunt, but, 
having made it, it seems to me that in 
honour you are bound to keep it. But 
understand, Sadie, I shall be glad, most 
glad, to have you at home again, for I am 
unhappy withoat you. I have stated your 
case plainly to Dick and Harry, and they 
stoutly declare they will not purchase their 
prosperity by the means you propose. My 
dearest, if the task is too great for you, 
come home at once. When Alice and Bessie 
are married I shall be less straitened in 
circumstances. Mr. Deloraine is with us, 
and will remain here for a week. Already 
he is a great favourite with us, and I—even 
I, your mother, think he is almost worthy 
my little girl!’ 

How much this passage strengthens Sadie, 
who cantell? Kissing her mother’s letter 
she whispers,-— 

*T will bear it all! I can bear it 
having his love and my mother’s.”’ 


all, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir is the end of August, and lovely Alice 
Sieveking is now a bride! Aunt Eleanor 
has allowed Sadie to run down to Saxtown 
for the wedding, stipulating that she shall 
not be absent more than six days. She has 
even given her a handsome dress, 
** because,” she says, ‘‘if people will be 
fools enough to countenance such cere- 
monies they should appear well-clad!” 
and, to the young bride she sends a cheque 
for fifty pounds, accompanied by a slip of 
paper, on which is written : 

“Take my advice and remain single, if 
you would be happy; but as I know you 
will not listen to an old woman's words, I 
can only recommend you to spend the en- 
closed cheque on any special fancy you 
have!’’ . 

It is quite late on the wedding-eve whon 
Sadie arrives, but the youngsters are still 
up, and greet her with boisterous affection. 
Alice, lovelier than ever, seems pleased to 
see her, and even accompanies her to the 
little familiar room she used to call her own, 

“Oh!” says Sadie, winding her arms 
about her sister, ‘‘ how good it is to be with 
you! And, Alice, dear, how heartily I pray 
you may find every blessing, every happi- 
ness in your new life!’’ 

“IT have smali doubt of that,’’ answers 
Alice, flushing’ and smiling. ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Fizzenden simply worships me! He can 
deny me nothing !’’ 

** And you love him, very dearly ?"’ 

‘*T like him better than any man I know,” 





Alice answers calmly, ‘‘ although he is not 
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80 nice-looking as Oluf Deloraine ; and then, 
his name is so stupid, ‘Tom Fizzenden ;’ 
but he is very rich and well-born, and one 
ean’t have everything, you know.” 

Sadie opens her eyes wide. 

“And you are going to marry a man 
whose estimate you can take so coolly. Ally, 
Ally, dear! don’t do it! You'll be sorry 
some day!"’ 

‘* That I shall not,” yawning. ‘I hate to 
be poor, and I never could love any creature 
as ] love myself, so you need have no fear 
of me, Sadie. I shai! be very happy and 
comfortable ; and oh! you must see my 
dress! It is of ivory satin, and such rich 
lace! Mrs. Fizzenden would present me 
with it. I guess I shall make quite an im- 

i spectacle to-morrow; and, I say, 

e, just tell Aunt Eleanor when you write 
Iam much obliged to her, and will thank 
her myself as soon as I get an opportunity.’ 

And, although Sadie feels very sorry for 
Mr. Fizzenden, she knows it is useless to 
say more. 

n the morning sbe is down first, looking 
very bewitching in her costume of primrose 
sureh silk and crimson poppies. 

Mrs. Fizzenden has insisted that her own 
maid shall dress the bride, and that august 
personage will allow no visitors during the 
process. 

Sadie flutters about from one familiar 
object to another, touching this with gentle 
hands, laying lips to that, until her mother 
enters, when she turns to her quickly. 

** Now, now,’’ she says, in mock reproof, 
** you have been erying and spoiling your 
bonny face! Why, mother dear, if you have 
handsome daughters you must expect to 
lose them”’ (this saucily); ‘‘and, if you 
please, how do I look ?’”’ 

** Oh, Sadie, Sadie, what shall Ido when 
Bessy is gone ?’’ says poor Mrs. Sieveking, 
with asob. ‘‘ How I wish you had never 
gone to Thorlbury, for I miss you more and 
more every day,”' 

** Dear mother; and If am selfish enough 
to be glad youdo. Mother, mother! When 
Tam married, and the young ones at school, 
your home must be with us!” 

‘* My dear, you must ask Oluf’s permis- 
sion first,’’ laughing hysterically. ‘‘ Oh, 
Sadie, in this one thing you are as lucky as 
you deserve to be, for Oluf Deloraine is all 
aman should be. Tam proud of him.” 

And before the girl can thank her for 
those words she is called away to attend to 
some little matter. Then Mamie bounds 
into the room, careless of her unusual 
finery. 

‘* Sadie, isn’t this jolly? And it will be 
still jollier for you soon. Qh, you need not 
open your brown eyes so yery wide. I'm 
not going to tell you more, or ma and Bessy 
would shake me into ‘smithereens.’ Bnt 
do you know. what dear old Fizzletop’s 
present to youis? All the rest of us have 
gold bangles; but he says, from what he 
hears of you, you are far and away the 
nicest girl (except Alice) he has ever 
known,and you must have'something better. 
So he has bought you a lovely gold necklet 
set with rubies. Think of it, Sadie! Don’t 
I wish I were ‘brown as a berry;’ then, 
perhaps, my complexion would have been 
considered.’’ 

‘* But, Mamie, I would rather not take so 
valuable a present !’’ distressfully. 

**QOh, fiddlesticks! If Olaf don’t object, 
why should you? By the way, Sadie, 
there's a visitor ma wants you to take care 
of until we are all ready. Will you?”’ 

‘* Certainly ; send her in, Is she young 
or old. What is her name?” 

** She's pretty young,’’ answers Mamie, 
with a wicked smile, ‘‘and her name is 
Miss Jemima Jenkins. I’! send her in,”’ 
— she runs out, slamming the door behind 

ner. 





A moment later she reappears, and ‘with 
a profound curtsey, announces ‘ Miss 
Jemima Jenkins!’’ and with a shout of 
laughter retreats as Oluf enters. 

Just whilst one man may count five the 
girl looks at himin happy surprise; then 
with a cry of ‘‘ This is too good to be true. 
Oluf! Oluf!’’ runs into his ready arms. 

‘It is true, nevertheless, whatever these 
wicked folks have told you! Why, how 
bonny you are! Stand back, and let me 
look at you. No, no; after all I think I 
prefer you here.” 

And he takes: her in his arms, drawing 
her close to his breast, whilst his kisses fall 
upon her sweet brow and lips. 

“They told me nothing,’’ she says, when 
she can speak. “I had not the faintest 
idea 1 ‘was to meet yon here. I dare not 
dream of such happiness ; and now you have 
come you will not run away. I have six 
whole days before me!’”’ 

** Which i shall share. Do you suppose for 
an instant I should leave Saxtown whilst it 
contains you? And when you must go I 
shall take you myself to Delaware Lodge, 
although | may not enter; but I trust you 
to move Miss Bieveking’s heart, because I 
am sure (roguishly) your mother is not 
equal to the fatigue of a third wedding. 
We ought to be married at Christmas! ”’ 

**Oh, no, no! Oluf, we are very happy as 
we are now.”’ 

*“*Now! But what when you are gone? 
Shall we be happy then?’’ 

“The carriages wait!” says Harry's 
saucy voice. “Shall we send them away 
for an hour or two? Fizzenden won’t mind, 
and the bridesmaids daren't scold. Great 
Scott, Sadie, you're as red.as a pickle cab- 
bage!’’ 

“What an odious comparison!” cries 
Sadie, making a feint of boxing his ears. 

‘*T sappose you wanted me to say, ‘ Red 
as a rose is she ;’ but there's precious little 
of the rose about you,. Sadie ; you're more 
the sort of thing that donkeys feed on. 
Christopher! stop her, Oluf, or she will 
leave me baidheaded !"’ 

“Which might be an improvement,’ 
laughs Oluf, ‘* Your hair borders on scarlet, 
doesn't it, Harry? No offence—bat I'm 
like Washington, I never told a lie, and——’’ 

** Oh, shut up!” laughing. ** You know 
my wool is dark chestnat.’’ 

* Chestnut!’? murmurs Olaf. ‘* What 
bliss (in his case) to be so blind ! Come, 
Sadie, i seefor once Master Harry has given 
us reliable ‘Information ; the carriages are 
really waiting."’ 

* * * * * 

The next day the little family settles into 
the old routine, and Oluf and his *‘ bonnie 
we thing’’ have unlimited and uninter- 
rapted intercourse with each other. What 
a happy time they spend! Were thereever 
six such golden days since the world begun ? 
Bat, ah! the close of them is very bitter! 
Oluf would fain go with Sadie to Thorlbury, 
but this her mother forbids, 

** No,”’ she says, ‘she has elected to go 
back to the Lodge, and we must not make 
her life harder thanit need be. Your going 
would anger Miss Eleanor.”’ 

Mrs. Sieveking herself accompanies her 
the greater part of the journey, and Sadie 
begs she will go on ‘with her te Delaware 
Lodge, but the mother shakes her head. 

‘No, my dear! You forget your aunt 
stated most emphatically that, although she 
had taken you, she had no intention of per- 
mitting the rest of your family to swoop 
down upon her.” 

So the latter part of the journey is per- 
formed alone, and Martha meets her as be- 
fore. 

**Eh, Miss Sadie,’ she says, warmly, 
** it’s a blessed hour that brings you back ; 
but I reckon you've just about cried your 





pretty eyes out; and Miss Eleanor will 
want to know what -makes your face so 
pale.”’ 

“*It was hard to pare with them all, 
Martha, and I'm afraid I broke down very 
selfishly. How is my aunt?” . 

‘*Not so well as I'd like to see her, and 
she’s missed you that sdrely you can’t tell. 
Every day she has visited your room, Miss 
Sadie; and would sit there looking that 
mournfal it made my heart ache to see her. 
If she love's any one it’s you, though she 
does try so hard to hide it often.”’ . 

** Thank you, Martha, for telling me this. 
The loneliness will be easier to bear if! feel 
there is some one to care for me here,” and 
~ walks on witha lighter step and brighter 

ace, 

She finds Miss Eleanor sitting before an 
open window, a book upon her lap. She 
does not turn as Sadie enters, but asks, in 
her usual sharp tone,— 

“Is that you, Saditha ?"’ 

** Yes, aunt,”’ the girl answers, chilled by 
her manner. . 

“Then make haste to remove your hat and 
cloak ; dinner is waiting.’’ 

Surely Martha must be mistaken. If Miss 
Eleanor loved her she would greet her more 
cordially than this, and with a heavy heart 
the gir! goes to her room, 

It is very fresh and sweet, and on a little 
table is a great bow! of roses and mignonette, 
arran by other and more tasteful hands 
than Martha's 

** After all,’’ says Sadie to herself, ‘she 
must, eare a little for me, or she would not 
trouble herself to do this.”’ 

The following meal is a very silent one, 
but Miss Eleanor hardly ever removes her 
oyes from the girl's face, and a queer 
shadow rests upon her own. But when 
they return to the drawing-room, she says, 
abruptly,— 

** Why did you come back ?”’ 

** Because | had promised you to do so,” 
Sadie answers, simply. 

** Pooh! promises are made to be broken; 
and I’! be bodfid you did not come of your . 
own free will!” 

* Indeed, yes, aunt!" earnestly. ‘‘ My 
mother would not coerce me.” 

**Then why are your cheeks so pale, and 
your eyes so swollen? ”’ 

‘*It was very bitter to leave them ail,” 
Sadie answers, under her breath. ‘1 love 
them so dearly, and they are more than 
good to me.’’ : 

‘Ob, youth! youth! youth!’ says the 
other, passionately, *‘ what a bappy golden 
time it is! How full of love and trust! 
Sadie, come here. Sit on_this stool at my 
feet, and tell me truly, did not you hate 
me-for bringing you back ?'"’ and she lifts 
the young face between her trembling 
hands, and peers through the gathering 
dusk into the lovely, honest eyes. 

** No, aunt; and | thank you for giving 
me such a pleasant time. Dear Aunt 
Eleanor, I wish you knew how sorry—how 
very sorry—I am for you." 

‘Sorry! You are the first who has pitied 
poor Bleanor Sieveking in ail these long, 
long years. Sadie, Lhave missed you sorely. 
You have grown so dear to me, Is it not 
fodlish for me to loye you thus ?—but it is 
true. Do not leave me again; I shall not 
try your patience long. Stay with me to 
the end. I ama poor lonely old woman-—a 
poor lonely old woman. Year in and year 
out I have lived a solitary life, but now I 
would notdie alone! '’ and then, to Sadie’s 

dismay, this strong-willed, stern woman, 
bows her poor withered face in her hands, 
and weeps without restraint. 

Afraid to. speak, conscious only of an 
overwhelming pity and strong desire to 
comfort her, the girl rises, end throwing 
an arm about her, kisses the furrowed brow 
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very, very gently. And presently the tears 
prose the ons ea looks up half-ashamed. 

‘“‘ There, I am et again, child! Did I 
frighten you? It is years since I have 
wept, but my tears have washed much of 
my bitterness away.’’ 

‘Then, dear aunt,’’ timidly, ‘‘let me 
bring Miss Emma to you.”’ 

‘No, no; not yet. Sadie, you will care 
for me a little,’ wistfully. 

‘*] shall love you very dearly if you will 
let me. And, oh! how glad I should be to 
know you were at peace with your sister!” 

* Perhaps to-morrow you may talk to me 
of her, but not to-night. Sit down again, 
here, where I can see and touch you, my 
little brown fairy. And whatare you think- 
ing now that your eyes are so solemn ?”’ 

**T am going to make a confession, aunt. 
Mr. Deloraine was staying with mother 
and the girls through m ole holiday. I 
—I thought you ought know. Are you 
very angry?” 

Not angry, child, only sorry. I wish 
you need never have learned love's lesson, 
or, learning it, had chosen some other 
man,”’ 

‘One day, Aunt Eleanor, you will learn 
to know him better, and c tulate me 
on my happiness. Now, let me light the 
lamp and read to you.’’ 


CHAPTER © VII. 


In the next few days that follow Sadic is 
far from unhappy; for, althoigh Miss 
Eleanor cannot quite divest herself of her 
odd, sharp manner,there are times when she 
is so tender, so gentle, that, old as she is, 
Sadie.ean quite imagine how fascinating she 
must have been as a young woman. 

There are sparkles of humour,teo, quaint 
and bright; and now that she has unbent 
she has such a fund of folk-lore that she 
proves a most amusing companion. Taking 
advantage of her softened mood, Sadie slips 
down to Miss Emma’s a ments, intent 
upon effecting the reconciliation sheso much 
desires. To her it is an awful and most 
lamentable thing that these two sisters, 
standing as they do, all alone in the world, 
with so few years between them and the 

ve, should mutually cherish such bitter 
ate and animosity. 

Miss Emma receives her somewhat 
frigidly. 

' This is a great piece of condescen- 
sion,’’ she says, slightly sneering, ‘* Since 
you have returned, your visits to me are 
like angels’ visits— very few and far 
between.’’ 

**7 did not mean to neglect you," the girl 
answers, temperately. ‘‘ Bat, of course, 
my first duty is to Aunt Eleanor.’’ 

“ Of course,’’ says Miss Emma. ‘* She’s 
an old woman, and can’t live very long; 
and, no doubt, you think | @ snug legacy 


would not be unacceptable. 
The colour flames high in the a face. 
** You know that you are ng me 
t Aunt Eleanor’s 


“now; no one would re 
death mere than I. e is very kind to 
me—kinder than I can say!”’ 

““Oh!’’ tossing her head, ‘‘ you need not 
congratulate yourself on her favour ; she is 
in her dotage."’ 


For a moment indignation holds Sadie | 


speechless; but she has come on ‘an errand 
of peace, and must not rher cause 
by any display of temper or discomfort. So 
she, gently possessing herself of Miss 
Emma's hands, say entreatingly,— 

“Dear aunt, don’t you think this feud 
has lasted long enoug Would it not be 
happier for both to forget and forgive? I 
am sure if you would taake ever so little an 
advance Aunt Eleanor would meet you 
generously and affectionately.’ 

‘IT make auy advance! Are you mad? 





It was Eleanor wronged me, not TI her! 
Arthur Deloraine would never have married 
her, and she would not let him marry me. 
Did she send you on this errand ?’’ 

“No, aunt; she knows nothing of it, I 
came of my own accord.” 


* And what right have you to meddle 
with matters that do not concern you? Go 
back to Eleanor, and say, if she will 
acknowledge herself in the wrong, and her 
sorrow for all the grief she has made me 
bear, I will try to forgive her, and will 
return her visits.’’ 

And here> Sadie’s patience fails her 
utterly, and starting to her feet, she 

ys,-—— 

** How dare you talk of wrong and forgive- 
ness, who blighted ail your sister’s life, 
and made a scoundrel! of an honest man?” 
and before the astonished lady can retort 
she hurries from the room, burning with 
most unrighteous wratli. 

Miss Emma rings for her maid. 

** Carry, do not admit Miss Saditha here 
again ; she has been most insolent. Really, 
I think madness is quite infectious, for she 
is quite as mad as my unhappy sister. Give 
me my vinaigrette, please. Oh, dear! oh 
dear! how that dreadful girl has upset my 
nerves! Why,’’ with a touch of that vanity 
which in her youth tempted her to win her 
sister's lover from her, ‘‘ why, to hear her 
talk, one would think Eleanor had been‘the 
saint and I the sinner! Could I help it if 
Mr. Deloraine admired me most—ay, and 
loved me better than his life! Are yon 
listening, Carry ? "’ 

** Yes, miss,’’ demnrely. 

** He could deny me nothing ; and there 
were other gentlemen quite as foolish 
about me. Indeed, I was the belle and 
reigning toast of the place,” this with a 


e. 

** Really, miss, I shouldn’t have thought 
it,’’ says Carry, maliciously. 

“And why not, pray?’’ angrily. ‘“* My 
complexion was pure white and pink, and 
such masses of hair I had! whilst Miss 
Eleanor was always a big, ordinary woman, 
with brown hair and cold grey eyes.”’ 

‘* She's got a lovely little hand and foot !’’ 
says Carry, with a significant glance at the 
other’s large, ill-formed members. ‘‘ And I 
fancy, mits,.she was always very striking 
looking.” 

“‘That is all you know about it,’’ retorts 
Miss Emma, coarsely. ‘‘ And if you are 
here only toinsult me, you had best leave 
me at once.”’ 

vo this the triumphant Carry is not slow 
todo. - 

When Sadie goes back to Miss Sieveking 
after her unsuccessful mission she finds ber 
lying down. 

“ Aren't you well, aunt?.’’ she asks, be- 
cause the oid lady is not given to luxurious 
lounging. 

** Well, Sadie? Oh, yes, thank you. But 
where have you heen?’  . 

“To see Aunt Hama,"’ flushing hotly, and 
as the keen grey eyes rest on the disturbed 
little face their owner says, gently,-- 

“*Cam I guess your errand? Was it to 
make peace between us? Yes? What did 

? ” 


Emma say 

“TI think I must have blundered, 
auntie, I—IJ made her angry.” 
' ** And you would rather not tell me what 


vshe said? But if I insist, Sadie, child !—I 


shall "not be vexed. What was her re- 
: Se 
we 6 That if you would acknowledge yourself 
in the she—would—try to forgive 
you,’’ Sadie answers, slowly and reluctantly. 
_A red flush surges over the poor withered 
face, and the grey eyes flash with wonderful 
fire; but not a word does Miss Eleanor 
, only she nervously clasp and un- 

her tiny hands, and her breath comes 


, 
c 





hard through her set teeth. But before 
Sadie dare break in upon her musings she is 
herself again, and says, qnite calmly,-— 

* Tought to have known how it would be. 
But, child, we are both old women now— 
and—and you have softened me. I regret 
now all my harshness, all my wasted, dark- 
hatened years. Iam the eldest; it is for 
me to set the example. And perhaps I for- 
got to consider how weak Emma was in all 
things but her love for Mr. Deloraine. To- 
morrow, dear, we will go together, and you 
shall show us how to meet each other 
graciously.’’ 

What an effort it costs this proud, strong 
woman to make so greata concession per- 
haps Sadie alone could guess. With a loving 
gesture she throws her arms about Miss 
Eleanor’s neck. 

‘Dear aunt, you have made me very 
happy! We shall yet form a joyous circle.’’ 

‘*T hope so—I hope so! Now take me to 
bed, dear, [am very tired. Lay my book be- 
side me—and—and—would you mind lifting 
Gipsy on to the bed; she seems restless ? 
There, lay her at the foot. Oh, child! to 
think that throughout the greater part of my 
life I have had to look to dumb animals for 
love! ”’ 

** Do not think of such things now. And 
are you quite wise to read in bed, when you 
are sotired? Suppose you fell asleep, and 
the candle caught your book or clothes*?”’ 

Miss Eleanor smiles. 

** My dear, I like to see you anxious for 
me; but there is no danger, I can assure 
you. Itis a habit of fifty years’ standing, 
and no accident has occurred through it 
yet.’’ 

** But the pitcher that goes oftenest to the 
well gets broken at last.’’ 

‘* Well, well, Sadie, I’m too old now to 
alter, so must run the risk. Good-night, 
dear child, good-night, and may Heaven bless 
you!” Her faded eyes follow the girl 
affectionately as she goes from the room; 
then witha little sigh, as she takes up her 
book, she says, ‘‘I have been a hard and 
foolish woman. That child would not have 
wasted her whole life as I have done.”’ 

+* * cad 1 * 

Inthe middle of the night Sadieis awakened 
by the sharp ringing of Miss Eleanor’s 
bell. Jumping out of bed and throwing on 
her dressing-gown she opens her door to be 
met by a cloud of smoke which nearly suffo- 
cated her. ° 

‘* Martha! Martha!’’ she cries, loudly, 
and rushes to her aunt's room to find the 
bed in flames, and Gipsy lying charred and 
stiff upon the hearthrug. 

Quick as lightning she rolis up the carpet, 
and with hasty fingers throws it over the 
flames, regardless of the burns she is re- 
ceiving. , 

‘* Oh, thank Heaven! you are come !’’ she 
cries, as Martha enters, burriedly. 
me, please. Oh! Martha, is she dead, or 
has she fainted ? ”’ 

‘*Poor dear! poor dear!’’ says Martha. 
** She does look awful. Oh! whata blessing 
you woke, Miss Sadie. My dear mistress, 
my dear mistress, that it shonld come to 
this!’’ and all the while she is talking she 
gives ready and skilful aid, so that when 
Carry comes rnonning in, white and scared, 
the fire is extinguished, and already Sadie 
and Martha are stripping off the charred 
sheets and blankets. 

Carry toaches Gipsy with a contemptuous 
foot. 

‘The dog is dead, and I am glad, but I 
shall be sorry if Miss Eleanor’s hurt.. Oh, 
see! her facé is getting a little colour, and 
her lids are beginning to quiver.” 

The next moment the grey eyes opened 
slowly, and their first glance rests on Sadie’s 
anxious face. 

‘*T am very sorry,’’ she says, dreamily 


** Help” 
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You warned me only to-night, child, and 
I wouldn’t heed you.”’ 

‘*Dear aunt,” Sadie cries, tearfully (for 
the excitement and burns begin to tell upon 
her), let me see your hurts.”’ 

**T am not hurt at all,” in the same lan- 
guid manner, *‘ only I was very frightened, 
and I tremble still like a wind-shaken reed. 
I must have fallen asleep over my book, and 
when I woke, the flames were rushing up 
towards me, and Gipsy was feebly whining. 
I] rang my bell once and tried to rise, but 
could not ; and then I seemed to fall in a 
stupor all at once,”’ and now she subsides 
into vuconsciousness again. 

“Go for Dr. Potter,”’ says Sadie; “‘ and 
you and I, Martha, must get her into my 
room. She cannot stay here.”’ 

‘*She’s a heavy woman to lift, miss.’’ 
Carry says quietly. ‘‘ You'd better let me 
help first to get her to bed. Then I'll run 
‘fast enough for a doctor. Lor! what a 
merey she ain’t burnt to death! ”’ 

In some way they convey Miss Pleanor to 
her niece’s room, and then the good-natured 
Carry rushes downstairs intent vn oe 
errand. But she is intercepted by 


mma. 

‘** What is the meaning of this commotion ? 
— where are you going at this unseemly 

our?” 

ue I’m going for the doctor. Miss Eleanor's 
set fire to herself.” 

‘*Oh, dear! oh, dear! Are you quite sure 
the flames are out? Is it safe for me to 
remain here? Carry, you must not go. I 
cannot be left alone.” 

‘*You’re all right, Miss Emma,’’ Carry 
cries, irately, ‘‘ and I niust go.’’ 

‘* Then,’’ whimpers the other, ‘‘I will 
discharge you to-morrow.”’ 

‘* All right, miss ; there’s lots of places as 
good as this, I reckon,’’ and she flies out of 
the hall door without waiting for farther 
remonstrance, and Miss Emma retreats to 
her room, there to crouch crying before the 

Doctor Potter arrives quickly, and is 
closeted some time with Sadie and her atnt ; 
and, as he comes downstairs, Miss Emma, 
looking very old and agitated, waylays him. 

** Is she much hurt, doctor ? Oh, you can’t 
tell how frightened I have been.”’ 

‘*She has received hardly any bodily in- 
jury; the flames searcely touched her, but 
it has been a serious shock to the system, 
and I am afraid she may succumb to it.”’ 

‘*She is a very old woman—years and 
years older than I am,” returns the lady. 
** Oh, dear ! how foolish she was to read by 
candle-light. It's a mercy she did not fire 
the whole house. Where is my niece ? ”’ 

‘* With your sister; her hands and arms 
are badly burned. She is a brave young 
lady. Won’t you go up and see your sister, 
Miss Emma? ’’ 

‘‘T! No, my nerves are already too much 
shaken. Good-night, doctor.”’ 

** Good-night,’’ gruffly. Then to himself 
(for he is an old man, and knows the sisters’ 
history), ‘‘ What a fool any man must have 
been to leave Hleanor Sieveking to her 
soulless, heartless sister. Poor Eleanor! 
life has been cruel to her.”’ 

* * * * 


‘* Sadie,” said Miss Sieveking, faintly, 
‘* will you fetch Emma. I would like to die 
in peace with her. Don’t cry child, I suffer 
no pain, | am only weak and languid, and 
Doctor Potter says I may not last forty- 
eight hours. Then Y want to see Timson 
(her solicitor), I must make my will; it 
ought to have been done before. What is 
that you say? Wait until t am stronger ! 
Isball never be that, Sadie. Life is over 
for me, and I am glad. But go to Emma, and 
say | am sorry for the past. I would like to 
be friends with her.”’ 





Emma, having adjusted cap.and collar, goes 
upstairs with her. So at last these two, 
who have never met for years, since both 
were young and comely, yet who have 
never been separated save by a flight of 
shallow stairs, are face to face again. 

**Good gracious!’’ cries the younger, 
starting back, and all forgetful of her 
vanished youth. ‘‘ You are a very old 
woman, Hleanor. I should never have 
recognised you had we met elsewhere. 
And, oh! how did you contrive to set fire to 
your bed ? We might all have been burnt."’ 

The other puts out one hand, small and 
delicate still. 

* Sister, with a full heart I ask you to let 
the past be forgotten. We have both erred, 
but I most of all. I was so much older than 
you, I ought to have been wiser.” 

“That is what I thought at the time,” 
says Emma, coolly, and Sadie longs to shake 


her; ‘“‘but you always had a dreadful 
temper. Still, I hope J am a Christian, and 
lam 


uite ready to forget and gy ee 

** Would you kiss me, Emma? How dear 
we once were to each other, and how pretty 
you were! If only we had not loved the 
same man-—you and I—if only we had — 
to each other more! Emma, they tell me 
am dying, and 1 know it istrue. I am even 
glad to go, and I think, when your time 
comes ap it must be soon) you will not 

tit.” 

“What are you talking about, Bleanor? 
I am a comparatively young woman; but 
you always did try to pose as my contem- 
porary. There, I have kissed you, and I 
hope you are satisfied. Iam glad to find 
you so remorseful for the wrong you did me, 
and if I am well a will come up to- 
morrow. This, ah! t meeting has been 
painful to me, recalling’as it does, so many 
old memories,’’ ani with no word to Sadie 
she passes out, Miss Eleanor's eyes follow- 
ing her dreamily and sadly. 

‘* Poor Emma,’ she murmurs; “it was 
foolish to expect much of her, and yet I did. 
Then I loved her so.’’ 

Later on comes Mr. Timson, and whilst he 
receives Miss Sieveking’s instructions, 
Sadie is banished the room, Miss Emma and 
Carry being called in to witness the will. 
Then for a little while the dying woman is 
alone, and it is growing quite dusk when 
she summons her niece to her bedside. 

““It won't be long now, Sadie, darling! I 
said I would not try you over much, my 
loneliness and sorrow are ended now. 
Thank Heaven! thank Heaven! And when 
I aw gone I want you to be kind to Martha. 
I am glad Gipsy is dead; she was not 
pleasant to others, though always faithful 
and affectionate to me.’’ Then, after a long 
pause, ‘ Saditha, you have been as an angel 
of mercy to me, and i have been often harsh 
with you. I was angry when I knew you 
preferred Olaf Deloraine to me, and afraid, 
too, for your happiness; but I was even 
jealous of your love for your own people. 
All that is past and gone, and as dying eyes 
see clearly things that lie before one’s loved 
ones, I see you a happy, honest wife, glad 
and busy in your house, never quite forget- 
ful of the poor old maid who loved you 
well—whose soul you came to save.”’ 

Sadie bends to kiss her, and in the dead 
of the night Miss vegsteg a | passes away in 
her sleep, as quietly as a little child. 

* * * * * 


When the will is read it surprises them 
all. One passage reads thus,— 

‘‘To my sister I leave nothing, she being 
possessed of plenty ; but to my dear and 
honoured niece, Saditha Sieveking, I will 
and bequeath the sum of £250 (half my 
income) yearly to her and her heirs; to Mrs. 
Cyril Sieveking 1 bequeath an annuity of 
£200, at her death to be equally distributed 








Sadie needs no second bidding ; and Miss 


It is our duty 


between he. five children (Diek, Harry, 
when we have discovered 





Bessie, Mamie, and Susie); and to Martha 
Halidon, my faithful servant, a yearly sum 
of £50 so long as she lives; at her death ii 
is to pass to the Havington Convalescent 
Home ; and it is my earnest wish that ny 
niece, Saditha Sieveking, shall not delay 
her marriage longer than is absolutely 
necessary."’ 
* a7 . K * 


*f always maintain it is better to be 
born lucky than rich,’’ says Bessie Tran 
some, “Just look at Sadie! What other 
= could have softened poor Heanor 

eveking’s heart? Then her husband is 
rich, influential, and devoted to her! (Oh! 
yes, Jem, I know how jealous you are). And 
did you ever see such a lovely boy as young 
Olvf? whilst thatsilly old woman, Martha, 
swears by her, and I verily believe would 
kiss the hem of her garment if she dared. 
I consider Sadie the luckiest woman on 
earth !’’ 

“‘ And she deserves to be,” says Susie, 
who is jast promoted to long frocks. “She's 
an angel, ‘dark, and tender, and true.’ 
You-eali Alice lovely, but I prefer Sadie’s 
style, and she’s the best of us all.’”’ 

‘*Comparisons are odious,” says Oluf, 
emerging from his seat behind the low 
growing bushes ; ‘‘ but, upon my soul, Susie, 
you are quite right in this instance. I am 
very proud of my wife,and would not change 
her dark skin for the loveliest pink and 
white. For my own part, I prefer my little 


ae aie 
** Where is Emma Sieveking ?” asked Jem 
Transome, 

“Touring and playing the idiot gene- 
rally,’’ answers Susie, pertly. 

“*Poor old soul! I was very angry With 
her once,’’ laughs Olvf. ‘She said, ‘If 
you want to be happy never marry a dark 
woman.’ [t’s my firm conviction that though 
they tell us Helen of Troy was fair, she was 
really as brown as a berry, but all Sadie’s 
happiness comes to her only as ‘ Hur Just 
Rewarp!’”’ 

_ [THE BND.] 











ONLY ONCE. 


You ask me, love, how many times 
I think of you a day, 

I frankly answer only once, 
And mean just what I say. 


You scum perplexed and somewhat sad, 
But wait and hear the rhyme ; 

Pray bow can one do more than once 
What one does all the time ? 


Nickel-Plated Salt Cellar & Spoon. 
(See Illustration on back page.) 
This Present is for you. 


A charming and dainty Salt Cellar 
which will ornament your table. 
Lady ——~—— sent for one of them 
and immediately she received it 
sent for another. You” can haye 
one for yourself as a gift if you will 
do us a little service. Send us 
ls. 5d. for twelve copies of this 
issue of the Lonpon Reaper and 
they will be sent post free, together 
with your present. It will not take 
you five minutes to sell the papers 
amongst you friends, who will only 
be too delighted to read the fas- 
cinating stories it contains. Address 
your letters to the Puzzle Editor, 
Lonvon Reapsr, 50 & 52, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 





a good thing 
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Soci ety 


Tr ‘has been noticed by many that the 
Queen is looking younger and lovelier than 
ever, ‘and this may be partly due toa 
ebange she has made in her coiffure.. Her 
hair is now worn much fuller than it used 
to be, and this lends an added charm and 
softness to her beautiful face. 

Princk Epwarp or York, who attained 
the mature age of seven years on June 23, 
is a precocious child, and certainly not 
lacking in a realisation of his own import- 
ance. He is already the hero of a hundred 
tales, most of them fabulous, but all point 
to the fact that his little Royal Highness, 
although deeply interested in soldiers, has, 
like his father, an intense love for the sea 
service. Whiie the Duke of Cornwall and 
York wus commanding the Crescent in 1898, 
Prince Edward displayed an insatiable 
curiosity regarding the vessel and its work- 
ings, penetrating into every part of it, and 
persecuting. his father and the other officers 
with intelligent enquiries. His favourite 
toys are ships, of whieh he possesses a vast 
variety. The other ty he was playing 
rather roughly with a large model yacht, 
flapping the sails about in a manner 
dangerous to himself and those near him. 
*‘ If you are not careful,’ said a bystander, 
“ you will get that sail on the top of your 
head.”” Prinee Edward looked up with a 
portentous wink, and observed, “ I’ve gota 
grandfather.” 

Ir is not altogether surprising that the 
Duke of Argyl! should be, as is annovaced, 
offering the island of Tiree for sale, as well 
as the lease of Inverary Castle. The 
Princess Louise has never taken very kindly 
to her Argylishire home, and, as for Tiree, 
it is of little interest to her except as a 
source of revenue. The island is about 
fourteen miles in extent from north to 
south, and varies in breadth from one to 
five miles. The Duke gives the area as 
21,000 acres, but most gazetteers say about 
19,000 is its extent. The island abounds in 
marble, of which it is said the shores on the 
rocks are also entirely composed ; bot for 
some unexplained cause the quarries cannot 
be worked. Scotsmen generally will regret 
if lnverary Castle should pas-, even on a 
lease, out of the Argy!! family. It is the 
principal seat of the Duke's ancient and 
powerful house, and is one of the most 
historically fascinating homes in Scotland. 


THE sorely afflictexl Empress Charlotte of 
Mexico has just attained her sixty-second 
year. For thirty-four long years she lived 
in complete retirement. at Laeken, just 
ontside her brother's beautiful capital. 
Few stories are sadder than hers. At the 
age of seventeen she married the young, 
handsome Archduke Maximilian, one of the 
most chivalrous sons of the ill-fated house 
ot Hapsburg. Soon after their marriage, 
leaving their fairy palace of Miramar, 
overlooking the blue waters of the Adriatic, 
the young Archduke and his bride sailed 
away to win a crown over-seas in Mexico. 
For four years the young Emperor 
seemed firmly seated on his troublesome 
throne, and then the storm broke, ending 
with the hideous assassination of the 
Emperor, while his wife, a hunted fugitive, 
barely escaped with her life, and that only 
atthe expense of her reason, In her men- 
tal numbuess fate, perhaps, softened the 
blow, for it was long before she understood 
the pathetic message her gallant husband 
wrote her on the morning of his execution. 
‘*T fell gloriously, overpowered, but not 
dishonoured, and if God sees your suffer- 
ing is too great and soon ealls you to 
rejoin me, 1 will bless the Hand that has 
lain so heavily upon us both.,’ From the 


shock -of that terrible blow the poor lady 


Asa guide to the expenses of the Court 
to-day it is of interest to recall some of the 
items of the days of William IV. (says a 
writer in Chamber’s Journal). In the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department during the years 
1831-86 the tradesmen’s bills reached an 
average of £42,000 to £48,000 a year. The 
upholsterers and cabinet makers take first 
place with from £10,000 to £12,500 every 
year. The locksmiths, ironmongers, and 
armourers range from £2,372 to £4,119 per 
year. Washing is a heavy item, and aver- 
ages £3,000 per annum, and in this con- 
nection it is curious to find the soap bill 
amounting to over £400 yearly. In the Lord 
Steward's department during the same 
period the outgoings ranged from £85,660 to 
£92,005 a year, including from £757 to £926 
a year for ** allowances for beer and board.”’ 
The return of the Master of the Horse's de- 
partment averaged a little below £40,000 a 
year, and the chief items are for liveries, 
forage, furriery, horses, carriages, harness, 
and saddiery. The Pension list of William 
TV. was burdened with £75,000 a year. In 
those days pensions oozed out of every 
corner of the public accounts. Queen 
Victoria changed all this when she came to 
the throne, so that the sum charged on 
the public accounts on this seore was 
£24,059 19s. 4d., a matter for congratula- 
tion, and an arrangement under which 
pensions are granted that can hardly be im- 
proved upon. 


Gems 


It is by presence of mind in untried 
emergencies that the native metal of a man 
is tested. ~ 

Good. counsels observed are chains to 
grace, which, neglected, prove halters to 
strange undutiful children. 


There are seasons when to be still de- 
mands immeasurably higher strength than 
to act. Composure is often the highest 
result of power. 

A PERFECT haman life—that is, a life in 
which ali the bodily and mental powers of 
mai are fully developed and exercised—is, 
according to Friedrich Paulsen, the highest 
good for the individual. 

WHAT a curious path faith often seems to 
make for mortal feet, leading them exactly 
whither they have resolved not to go, and 
shutting up against those ways which 
scemed so clear and plain. 


Wearied Eyes. 


There is a peculiar notion that it is much 
more dangerous to tire the eyes by use than 
it is to tire any other organ of the body. Ii. 
is not necessarily injurious to the legs, or 
the arms, or the brain, to become tired, for 
proper rest may restore all these to their 
norma! condition. Proof readers, female 
servants and mechanics, who use their 
eyes for a long timé upon near objects, 
must of necessity weary the muscies that 
adjust the eye to vision; but if the weari- 
ness is compensated for by rest at proper 
intervals, there will be no harm done to the 
eyes, for they are so constracted that they 
can bear great fatigue as well as any other 
part of the body. HKducation would ccase, 
all mechanical work would soon have &n 
end, if the eyes of school children, and of 
workmen in certain branches of industry, 
were never tired. Byes are rarely over- 
worked, even if they feel tired when the 
task is done, if their natural power and 
freshness return after the proper intervals 
of rest.during the day and after reposefal 





has never recovered. 





slumber at night. 


To passthe knowleage on to our friends. 


i 
Facetiz. 
** AND is the air healthy here?’’ asked a 
visitor at a mountain resort. ‘' Excellent, 
sir, excell nt. One can become a centenarian 
here in a little while. 

* WHAT have you decided to give Tom 
for his birthday?’’ Mrs. Tom: ‘A nice 
collar and euff-box. It will be so handy to 
-. . ” ’ 
keep my buttons, thread, and scissors in.’ 


LA Her Up.—Nodd; “ Our nursemaid 
has just had a terrible fit of sickness.’’ 
Todd: ‘Yes! What was the matter?” 
Nodd: “ By mistake she took some inedicine 
she was going to give the baby.” 

Prri¥nG THE OccASION.—“* Have you any- 
thing to say before we eat you?” said the 
King of the Cannibal Isles to the missionary. 
‘* 1 have,’’ was the reply. ‘I want to talk 
‘to you awhile on the advantages of a vege 
table diet.”’ 

VETERANS OF THE Waks.—‘' Want some 
medicine? What kind of medicine ?"’ “‘ Oh, 
some kind of vermifuge, I suppose.’’ 
** Where does the seat of difficulty seem to 


be?’’ “In my wooden leg, mister. It's 
getting all wormeaten.”’ 
PRopUCTIVE LAND. — “Is the gronnd 


around her very fertile?” asked the visitor. 
** Well,’’ answered Farmer Corntossel, “* us 
reg’lar agriculturalists can’t seem to do 
much withit. But some o’ these real estate 
companies has managed to raise two or 
three crops 0’ buildin’ lots off'n it.”’ 

Savina Him TROUBLE.-—Husband (leaving 
for fishing trip): ‘‘ Well, good-bye, dear.”’ 
Wife: ‘* Good-bye, Harry. Tako good eare 
of yourseif. By the way, you needn't stop 
at the fish market on your way home. I'll 
go down some time during the day and 
order mygself.’’ 

GROUND PLAN COMPLETED.—Naggus (liter- 
ary editor): ‘‘How is your new society 
novel getting on, Borns?” Borus (strug- 
gling author): ‘*Splendidly. I’ve got the 
French phrases I am going to use in the 
story all selected. There's nothing to da 
now but to fill in the English and divide it 
into chapters.”’ 

TIMk’s CHANGES.—dJinrik: ** Hello, Biobbs, 
I haven't seen you for 4 year; and the last 
time we met you were having a row with 
your best girl becatise she wouldn't marry 
you. How are matters now ?’’ Blobbs: 
“Oh! they've changed.’ Jinrik: ‘*Ah!”’ 
Blobbs : ** Yes, she married me, and now )'m 
havinga row because she did.’’ 

A TALL marine stopped and called a 
shoeblack to polish his boots. The feet of 
the marine were in proportion to his height 
and the boy, looking at tho tremendous 
boots before bim, knelt down on the pave- 
ment and called to a chum near at hand :— 
‘Jim, come over and gie’s a hand, will 
yez, I've an army contract here.”’ 

WHEN THEY BRGIN.— Wholesale Merchant : 
‘*No use stopping off at Lawnville. That 
town has heen burned to the ground. Not 
a store left.’". Drummer: ‘* You don’t say. 
i hadn't heard aboutit."’ Merchant: ‘* Nor 
IL; but it must be so. I saw anitemin the 
paper to-day saying that the citizens of 
Lawnvilie were talking about organising 
a fire department.”’ 

HASILY SATISFLED.—Pat had heard reports 
affecting a bank in which he had deposited 
his savings. Presenting himself at the 
counter, he said peremptorily, as he held 
out a chequo, ‘1 want me money.’’ The 
official addressed quietly counted ont the 
correct amount and handed itout. ‘* Then 
you've got it,”’ exclaimed the depositor, his 
ire subsiding. ‘‘ There it is, replied the 
clerk. ‘‘ I don't want it. Youmay keep it.’’ 
And he went away, satisfied with the bank’s 





solidity. 
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Guy Forrester’s Secret. 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Author of ‘‘Ivy’s Prrit,”’ *‘ DoLry’s LEGacy,”’ ** DOROTHY’S HEARTACHE,”’ &c. 





PROLOGUE, 


MPTEOPLE often called Guy Forres- 

! ter one of Fortune’s favourites, 
and it must be confessed, in his 
early days, the fickle goddess 
treated him with great par- 





tiality. : 

Left an orphan before he was ten years 
of age he was forthwith adopted by his 
uncle, Lord Munro, of Ardmore, a bachelor 
well on in the forties, and as that noble- 
man was gifted with an intense aversion tv 
the fair sex in general, Master Forrester’s 
chance of succeeding to an earldom seemed 
well-nigh a certainty. 

He was a clever boy, aud made his mark 
at Eton, and later on took honours at 
Oxford. Still, when he entered the world 
of fashion it must be confessed some of the 
favour shown him was due to his connec- 
tion with Lord Munro, not merely to bis 
handsome, earnest face, and courtly mau- 
ners. 

He fell in love at five-and-twenty with 
the beauty of the season, who felt (or pro- 
fessed to feel) a reciprocal passion, and 
then the over-fed Lord Munro, applied to 
by the beauty's father to state his inten- 
tions regarding his nephew, said he should 
continue Guy’s allowance as long as he 
lived, and leave him by will a sum calcu. 
lated to produce a siwilar amount; but as 
for declaring him the sole heir of the 
estates that was impossible, since he him- 
self was on the point of marriage, and ex- 
pected to be a bridegroom in a few weeks. 

The news was like a firebrand, and the 
commotion it excited akin to an explosion 
of gunpowder. 

Most people said, Guy Forrester had 
been hardly dealt by ; others averred that 
at sixty aman hada right to marry if he 
pleased, and that two thousand a-year was 
a handsome provision for a nephew. { 

Some suggested this sum and his patri- 
mony formed no unsuitable provision for a 
penniless bride ; but beauty’s father thought 
differently, and beauty herself declared 
she should be miserable on small means ; so 
Guy was taught pretty plainly the difference 
between his future and his past, and 
within a week of Lord Munro’s matri- 
monal intentious being announced had 
been jilted by the syren he worshiped. 

Then came the dark page of his life—the 
time he never looked back to without 
regret. He shook himself free from all his 
old friends ; he renounced even those who 
would have been true to him in adversity, 
and plunged into every species of dissi- 
pation. 

The poor young fellow was reckless with 
misery—-he seemed utterly desperate. He 
gambled, speculated madly, threw money 
away as though he had been a millionaire, 
and in six months’ time was on the point of 


~beggary. 


“e@he Honourable Emmeline who had jilted 
him in May, was a bride in July, and before 
November Guy stood face to face with ruin. 
He owed more than be had the slightest 
chance of paying. 

His debts amounted to thirty thousand 
pounds, his sole assets consisted of a little 
property in Surrey, worth, perhaps, one- 
sixth of his liabilities, and the farniture 
and ornaments of the tachelor roons in 
Clarges-street he bud occupied ever since 
he left Oxford. His allowance from the 
Earl had ceased at once when his uncle 
heard of his career. 


Thirty thousand pounds ! 

The figures seemed burnt into Guy’s 
brain, and the greater part of the money 
was-needed for what people term “ debts 
of honour.”’ It seemed to the luckless 
young man he had better end his days with 
a revolver, for he could think of no refuge 
but death from his creditors. 

He felt he could not survive the dis- 
honour that must fall on his name if these 
liabilities remained unsatisfied 

It was a November day, dark and gloomy, 
as the eleventh month of the year so often 
is. The rain fell in.a flerce downpour ; the 
sky was a du]! leadeu grey, the atmosphere 
so thick and murky that, though not four 
o’clock in the afternoon, many people had 
drawn their blinds and lighted up, giad to 
shut out the gloomy prospect of the-ont- 
side world. 

Guy was not of these. Dis servant had 
brought in lights, and turned to draw down 
the blinds, but his master motioned him 
away. 

Mr. Forrester sat by the window; his 
eyes rivetted onthe wet pavements and 
occasional passers-by. 

There was one object in his grave, sad 
scrutiny. He had almost made  Y his mind 
that night should be his last. t was a 
farewell look he was taking at the world 
which had once seemed to him so bright 
and joyous. . 

“He might have written,’”’ thought the 
prodigal, his mind dwelling on his un- 
answered appeal to the Earl of Munro. 
** Even if he refused to help me he might 
have written.’’ 

A dead silence réigned around. Poor 
Guy continued his musings,. speaking his 
thoughts alond almost unconsciously. 

‘That was all a mistake, a miserable 
blunder. I see it allnow. No woman was 
worth a man going to the dogs. What does 
she care for my ruin? The truest way of 
punishing her for her perfidy would have 
been to raise myself to a position far above 
that of the man she has married—to let her 
see that had she only been faithful to her 
promise I could have given her a nobler 
fortune than the one boasted by Mr. Sep- 
timus Jenkins!" 

His dark eyes glowed with earnestness ; 
for a moment a brief triumph lighted up his 
face. He seemed to see himself standing 
on the dizzy pinnacle of success. He had 
talents, and was capable of great things. 
Who knew where ambition might not land 
him? And then the smile faded; he re- 
membered unless thirty thousand pounds 
were forthcoming within three days his 
name was branded as a defaulter; he could 
never hold up his head again. 

‘*Six months ’’..he wuttered bitterly. 
‘* Six months of folly in exchange for a 
man’s whole life! ’’ 

He was interrupted; his servant once 
more came in, this time with a eard in his 
hand. 

‘The gentleman insisted on my bringing 
you this, sir, though i told him you could 
not be disturbed.”’ 

Guy started. The card bore the name of 
an old lawyer, to whom he had frequently 
resorted for money at the beginning of his 
downward career. To do Mr, Smith justice, 
he had not reduced Mr. Forrester to his 
present state. Months ago he had frankly 
told the young man he was going to ruin 
headlong, and half out of offence, half from 
a kind of shame, Guy had avoided him per- 





sistently from that day. 


THE LONDON READER is unsurpassed for its splendid stories— 


He had no idea what could have brought 
Mr. Smith to Clarges-street on this par- 
ticular afternoon. He had half a mind to 
send him about his business, but he was 
inexpressibly duli and desponding. It 
would be something to be roused to think 
of something other than his own debts, 
even for a few minutes. 

** You can show him in, Hawkins.”’ 

There entered a small, wizened-looking 
man, who was seventy, and looked it, in 
spit ofa glossy brown wig and gold-rimmed 
eyeglass. Jabez Smith had not a bad face 
as faces go: bis skin was dry and shrivelled 
as one of his own parchments; his e 
small and beadlike ;-the brow and 1 
almost imperceptible ; ashrewd, clever man 
of business, and one spoken of among his 
own set as having laid by a ‘“ pretty 
penny.’”’ A man who, if a trifle hard some- 
times in business matters, had never done 
a dishonorable action ; who lived sparingly, 
almost parsimoniously, and devoted all his 
thoughts and energies to one great aim, one 
cherished project. 

-“¥ou are surprised to see me, Mr. For- 
rester!’’ he said, when he had taken in 
every detail of the scene, even to a couple 
of pistols, which lay rather gs pe on 
a side table. ‘But I assure you iy call is 
on business—purely business.” 

“Then I can’t imagine who the 
business concerns,”’ was our hero’s abrupt 


re . : 
ourself—and another.” 

Gay shrugged his shoulders. 

1 will ask you to be brief, Mr. Smith. I 
am not in the mood for trifling, and,” here 
he glanced at the pistols, ‘‘I have a great 
deal of worry jast now."’ 

_“* Precisely,’’ said the little man, rubbing 
his hands mechanically. * Precisely, that’s 
why I'm here. You'll exeuse me, Mr. 
Forrester, but I’ve heard you're. in money 
difficulties.’ 

“I’m ruined,” returned Guy quietly. “I 
prefer plain speaking, please.’’ 

** Not so bad.as that, I hope.”’ 

‘“* Every jot. Ihave to pay thirty thou- 
sand pounds in three days’ time. I 
possess, perhaps ten; and when you gave 
up my affairs in the summer you told me it 
was impossible to raise another five thou- 
sand at any cost.’’ 

** But your friends-—”’ f 

“Friends !"’ scornfully. ‘I haven’t got 
any. My butterfly acquaintance fled at the 
approach of trouble ; my uncle—whose 
doing itis partly I’m in my present case— 
doesn’t even condescend to answer my 
letters.”’ 

“Just so. Thirty thousdid pounds, I 
think you named as the extent of your 
liabilities. Now, supposing these were 

aid, what would be your plans, Mr. 

forrester? Should you continue your 
present life? "’ 

‘* What’s the good of supposing a miracle ! 
Well, since you will ask the question—no, I 
shouldn’t. I should go abroad, and work 
till I made a position Mrs. Septimus 
Jenkins might bitterly regret she had. not 
waited to share. I should remember no 
woman is worth a man’s going to the dogs 
for her loss, and set my shoulder to the 
wheel to win for myself a home worthy one 
of the Forresters of Ardmore.” 

*‘ Just so! just so'’ (this was the lawyer's 
favourite formula). *‘ A most praiseworthy 
determination. I hope I may live to see it 
carried out.”’ 

Guy stared at him. 

**Are you dreaming? Don’t you remem- 
ber all this is purely imaginary? My pro- 
gramme is of what I should do if I had 
thirty thousand pounds,” 

** Just so.”’ 

** And I haven't thirty thousand pence.” 





‘* But you can have, Lam not a rich man, 
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“SEP, WHAT C4N YOU MEAN? YOU SPEAK AS THOUGH WE WERE RUINED,’’ SAID MRS, JENKINS, WITH SOME SHOW OF CONCERN. 


as people like Lord Munro count wealth, 
but I have saved money. I am _ pre- 
pated to hand over forty thousand pounds 
to you to-morrow upon three conditions! ”’ 

** You would be a fool. I have no security 
to offer.’’ 

“J do not require security. Willi i 
hear my conditions, Mr. Forrester. t 
first let me ask you a question. Are you 
eured of your infatuation for Mrs. Jen- 
kins ?”’ 

‘*She took a pretty effectual means of 
curing me, didn’t she?” 

‘* But are you liable to a relapse ?’’ 

“*T don’t understand.”’ 

“I will make my meaning plainer. If 
Mrs. Jenkins became a widow, would you 
consent to overlook her passing breach of 
faith?” 5 

‘* Not if she were the only woman in the 
world—not if she were hung with ropes of 
pearls { '” ; 

“Just so. All is over between you 
then; even if Jenkins were as dead asa 
door-nail ?'”” 

‘* Emphatically so.” 

Mr. Smith smiled, and again performed 
miracles of invisible laundry work with his 
long, bony hands. 

“Then, Mr. Forrester, the matter lies in 
& nutshell. Will you shake yourself free 
of all your present surroundings and go 
abroad? Will you take up some calling 
re your rank, and work hard at 
j 9 

‘* Hitherto your conditions sound marvel- 
lously easy. They simply lay down the 
programme 1. should have planned for 
myself. Now let me hear the last,’’ 

The little lawyer rose and tried the door, 
to make sure it was fastened, then he 
warmed his thin hands at the fire as he 





passed it. Guy was terribly impatient. 
To him it seemed almost an hour instead 
of a few brief seconds before Mr. Smith 


f unfolded his third condition. 


Then a blank silence followed. 

**T can't understand you,’’ said Guy, 
after a pause ; “‘it,seems to me incredible 
you should wish for such a thing! ’’ 

** 1 do wish it.’ 

**Do you know I haven’t a rap in the 
world, that my uncle has stopped even my 
allowance ?”’ 

**] know all that.’’ 

** And you must have heard I was head- 
over-heels in’ love with the present Mrs. 
Jenkins ? ’’ 

**T have your own word that is a thing of 
the past.”’ 

“Trne ; but——’’ 

** But what ?’’ 

*T can form no idea why 
absurd arrangement. Not only.am I penni- 
less now, but I have no prospects. My 


uncle is a happy Benedict ; he may have a | 


dozen 
more.”’ 
** Just so.’’ 
* And yet you wish it. 


children to keep me out of Ard- 


You are willing 


to throw away thirty thousand pounds for | 


nothing.’’ 
‘* Forty thousand pounds,’’ corrected Mr. 
Smith. ‘* You can’t begin life in a foreign 
country penniless.’’ 
** And your object? You can’t have a 
very exalted opinion of my character.’’ 
** You are not a strong man yet,” 


one, This is a crisis in your life. 
build a noble fame on the ashes of your 
passion.’’ 

** Shall 1?” 

** You are rash and thoughtless, but you 


ou wish this | 


said | 
the lawyer, slowly ; ‘‘ but you will become | 
You will 


| are a man of honour, and you will never 
break your word or ill-treat any being too 
| weak and helpless to defend itself. I 
repeat my offer, Mr. Forrester; agree to 
my conditions, and forty thousand pounds 
are ready for you to-morrow.” 
** And after—shall you publish the busi- 
| ness ?”’ 
| Jabez Smith looked surprised. 
| ** Assuredly not. You will go abroad and 
| make your fortune. For seven years you 
| shall be completely free from all recollec- 
| tion of this—business. For seven years you 
shall never be troubled by any communica- 
| tion With me. At the end of that time | 
| shall expect you to return, if not a rich 
man, at least one possessing moderate com- 
| petency and an unspotted name.” 
| Guy Forrester paced up and down the 
| room like some wild animal confined in a 
cage ali too small in limits, all too narrow. 
Suddenly he stopped his halt, and put ont 
his hand to his visitor. 

“]T accept your offer,”’ he said slowly, “* I 
think you are mad to make it, but the money 
|will be my sulvation and for the west | 
| hope you will not find me unworthy of your 
trust!’ 

‘*Agreed. I live at Denmark Hill, Mr. 
| Forrester, Acacia Lodge. If you will call 
| at three o’clock to-morrow afternoon every 

thing shall be ready, [ will see you are not 
| detained half-an-hour, and the money shall 
| be handed over to you in Bank of England 
notes. Good-day.”’ 

He was gone. 

Guy sat dowh and wondered if it was all 
adream! Then he rose, shut the pistols in 
| their case, and locked it in his writing- 
| table drawer. 
| ** Saved!" hemuttered to himselt. ‘‘Saved, 
| but at what a cost! Poor old Smith, he must 


So do the right thing and pass this news on, to your friends. 
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be mad, and yet there’s something almost 
pathetic in the faith he has in me. Heigho! 
To think that to-morrow I shall be a free 
man! ’’ 

He did not go to the theatre; he did not 
seek out any gay companions to make the 
evening pass cheerfully for him. He oecu- 
pied himself with sorting various news- 
papers and preparing a compact list of all 
the debts so soon to be paid—it was not a 
disagreeable task. 

“And then to get out of this!’’ he 
breathed, as one shaking off a great a pact 
sion. ‘“*But how? Old Smith talked of 
‘an honest calling,’ and I won't disappoint 
the old fellow. Besides, I'd sworn to my- 
sulf- before he came that if ever I got another 
chance I'd do something to shed credit on 
my name yet. Well, the chance has come!”’ 

He wrote two letters before he went to 
bed, both to friends of other days—friends 
whom his own folly rather than his change 
of fortune had made him Jose sight of. One 
was his godfather, a K.C.B., great in diplo- 
macy and such-like pursuits, the other his 
college chum, now a dashing young officer 
in His Majesty's Service. 

Guy rose the next day with a strange 
sense of relief ! The whole world had seered 
to have grown fair ounce more. Hawkins, 
who had served the young man ever since, 
he left college, and who had been a retainer 
at Ardmore Castle, felt certain Lord Munro 
had relented. 

“And have you heard from the Earl, sir, 
if I may make bold to ask?” he said, when 
Guy had ordered his private cab to be round 
soon after two o’elock. 

Mr. Forrester shook his head. 

“IT think Lord Munro has washed his 
hands of me. It doesn’t matter, Hawkins. 
You’l) see I can keep my head abeve water 
without him.’’ 

lt was a long drive to Denmark Hill, and 
Guy's Jehu, who was not acquainted with 
the locality, had a great deal of difficulty in 
finding Acacia Lodge ; but, fortunately, Mr. 
Forrester had allowed himself plenty of time, 
and the. clock struck three precisely as a 
neat parlour-maid ushered him into Mr, 
Smith's study. 

** You are punctual, sir,’’ said the lawyer, 
not displeased at his preciseness. ‘I con- 
clude I may consider your presence here a 
proof your decision is unaltered ?”’ 

‘** Entirely so.” 

Mr. Smith handed Guy a formidable-look- 
‘ing parchment, well covered with round, 
legal characters. Mr. Forrester read it 
through slowly, and then aflixed his signa- 
ture. 

** Allis perfectly ready,’’ said the lawyer, 
equably. ‘‘ Perhaps we had better proceed 
with the rest of the business—it wil! not 
take long!” 

Guy bowed rather stifly in assent. 

The ‘rest of the business ’’ took some- 
thing under twenty minutes; then Mr. 
Forrester had a second brief téte-d-téte with 
Jabez Smith, who handed him a small pocket- 
hook well lined with Bank of Eygland notes. 

‘You will remember our agreement.”’ 

“*T will. I4eave England withiu a week, 
and IT hope to carve my way to fortune, so 
(hat you may feel your trust was not mis- 
placed.”’ 

** I amo not afraid.” 

** And you adhere to your first wish—you 
would not eare to hear from me now and 
then—to be kept, as it were, cognizant of 
wy doings ?"’ 

Jabez shook his head. 

‘**T prefer not to hear from you. I would 
rather our intercourse should cease éntirely 
for seven years ; upless——’’ 

‘* Pray speak freely.’’ 

‘“*T am an old man. If I should die he- 
fore the seven years are out, | should like 


This was vague, but Guy seemed perfectly 
to understand. 

‘If your health should fail, be sure a line 
would recall me at any time ; and now I will 


ms age el ; 

is whole visit to Acacia Lodge took 
under an hour. He drove-back to town 
with a.atrangely serious face for a man 
who has just received forty thousand 
nds, when the day before ruin stared 
him in the face. ; 

“A letter was lying on the table in Clarges- 
street, directed in his godfather's well- 
known . 

** Dear old man!’’ muttered Guy ; ‘*I wish 
I had not shunned him; I do believe he has 
written by return of post."’ 

Sir Joshua Marton had done something 
more—he had sent an answer to Guy’s ap- 
peal by a private messenger. 

‘*My Dsar Boy,—lI always thought your 
uncle did you an injustice in marrying at 
his time of life, and 1 always wanted to 
help you to get over it, only, till you woke 
up from your firstdisappointment, I really 
hhad no idea how to set about it... If-you are 
really willing to expatriate yourself, and 
work for your living, I am going out to the 
Pacific next month as the Bovarned of the 
Maryland Islands. My private secreta 
a died of apoplexy, and I have muc 
mapa in offering you the vacant post. 

the salary is eight hundred, and theré is 
no doubt it will lead to something better. 
Jt may_sound rather a come down for the 
heir of Ardmore; but colonial life will be a 
eh for you, and brighten you up after 
your late disappointments. Anyway, unless 
you have something better in view, | think 
you will do wisely to cast in your lot with 
us. Lady Marton begs me to say you will 
have a warm welcome at Government House, 
and of course will make your home with us. 
If you at all consider my proposal, you had 
better come to dinner, and talk things over. 
—Your affectionate godfather, 


** JoSHUA- MARTON,’’ 


*“‘T am provided for,” said Guy to him- 
solf, with a balf smile. ‘I never heard of 
Maryland Islands in my life, and I daresay 
they’re beyond the pale of civilisation, but 
Sir Joshua and Lady Marton would make a 
barn seem refined and homelike. I always 
felt the dear old man would do his best for 
me, bat 1 never dreamed of this;’’ and, 
catching up his hat, he walked round to 
the Langham at once. 

Sir Joshua and his wife had mourned very 
sadly over their godson’s misfortunes, and 
the vagaries which followed; but the 
Baronet never attempted to seek out Guy 
and preach prudence to him. 

**The lad must have bis fling, Susan,’’ he 
observed to his wife; ‘‘ he’ll settle down 
all the better for it afterwards, and when a 
young fellow’s half mad with disappoint- 
ment it’s no use to try and make him hear 
reason; when he’s had his fling, or when 
he’s down on his lack, he'll remember we’re 
his friends. ‘Till-then, I'd rather let him 
alone.’’ ‘ 

And now the Baronet’s prophecy was 
falfilled. 

Guy had remembered his friends, and Sir 
Joshua extended a helping hand to -him 
right willingly. 4 

It was a very pleasant evening the young 
mah spent with the Marton’s: the voyage, 
the outfit, Maryland Islands, and their 
customs, all provided plenty of scope for 
conversation. Jt was only when Lady 
Marton, with rather a meaning glance at 
her busband, had retired, that Sir Joshua 
touched on what he felt was an awkward 
subject. 

‘¢ We heard Lord Munro had stopped your 
allowance, Guy ; and very shabby | thought 





you to remember how I trusted you.’’ 





‘*] think there was some excuse for him,” 
said Mr. Forrester, with a dusky flush. “| 
have been going the pace rather lately, Sir 
Joshua.” : 

“‘So we heard. And, my boy, what are 
you going to do about it?”’ 

“Oh! I'll turn over a new leaf, Sir 
Joshua. I’m tired of idling, and I mean to 
be as steady as time.” 

** But the debts, my dear lad, they ravst 
be paid sooner or later; that’s what I'm 
afraid, that you've. hung a millstone of 
liabilities round your neck.'’ 

“Thave. Buti mean to pay them; the 
money is all ready, Sir Joshua, —By this 
time to-morrow 1 trust I shall not owe a 
balf-penny."’ 

‘* But we heard it was thousands.”’ 
“Thirty thousand.”’ : 

* And you talk of paying it?" 

**T have forty thousand advanced to me 
that I may clear myself from all entangle- 
ments, and start in my new life as a free 


man. 

“* Forty thousand! 
**Oh, dear, no ! e didn’t even trouble 
to apswer my 


applieation ; it was—a 
friend.”’ 


Sir Joshua looked at him keenly. 

** You never’won it at.cards ?’’ 

**] never won asovereign at cards or on 
the tarf in my. life. I have tried both 
forms of speculation, but—invariably 
Jost.”” \ 
** Well, it sounds wonderful ! ”’ 

‘It is quitetrue. I shall start for Mary- 
land Islands a free and unembarassed 
man.” 

** But not a heartwhole one. 
treated you abominably, Guy.”’ 
**T would rather you not discuss her.”’ 

“Then you haven’t got over it.’’ 

** Perfectly.”’ 

‘* There are heaps of pretty girls in the 
Islands. My lady must give a bail or two 
at Government House, and see if we can’t 
find a face fair enough to drive the syren’s 
from your.memory.’’ 

‘Please don’t. I mean I should like the 
balls of all things, but I don’t ever mean to 
go in for a love affair again.”’ 

‘* My dear boy, you can’t keep that up! 
At five-and-twenty a man can’t condemn 
himself to a lonely life just because one 
particular woman has been false,”’ 

Guy smiled, half cynically. 

**] don't mind telling you, Sir Joshua, I 
have quite made up my mind, I have parted 
company with such follies as love-making 
and sentiment for ever.” 

** It won't last, my boy.”’ 

Mr. Forrester was very busy the next day 
in settling the many claims on his purse. 
It is wonderful how quickly you can get 
through work of ‘this kind, provided always 
you bave plenty of money. Before daylight 
had ended a very large hole had been made 
in Jabez Smith’s advance, and of the heavy 
sum deposited in the Union Bank only a tew 
thousands remained. 

Hawkins, the faithful, had been informed 
of his waster’s fature destination, and 
expressed his willingness to accompany 
him. 

* Provided, on course, sir, I can dress as 
I please. I have heard in some of them out- 
landish climates folks g0 about in blankets. 
l couldn’t come down to that; besides, if 
it's 1 hot place the costune would be hop- 
pressive.”’ ‘ 

Guy smothered a laugh, and declared to 
the devoted henchman he had. also a 
sincere aversion to appearing in a blanket. 

** We'll stick te European costume, Haw- 
kins, even if we're the only two respectably- 
dressed people in the place.” 

“That's right, sir,’ said Hawkins, 


uncle ?--—”’ 


That jade 





it.” 


a provingly. I couldn’t fancy myself in 2 
blanket.” : 
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There was another surprise in store for 
Guy Forrester. Abovt an hour after 
Hawkins’s mind had been set at rest on the 
blanket question he appeared brimming 
over with importance. 

** Here’s Lord Munro, sir.’’ 

The peer, who had not seen his nephew 
since his own nuptials, seemed a little 
doubtful of his reception. 

““ We were travelling from place to place, 
you see, Guy, and I only got your Jetter 
two days . lleft my wife at Nice, and 
rushed ack £0 England as fast as I could. 
I'm afraid things are in a bad way with you, 
my boy.”’ i 

“They were, indeed,'’ said Guy, gravely. 
“Two nights ago 1 had taken out my 
pistols, and resolved that death was better 
than di8honour; but Lsee now that was a 
fool’s sentiment.’’ 

‘* And your debts ?”’ 

Guy smiled. 
‘J’ ve paid them.” 

** You've paid them!’’ 

‘‘ There may be a trifling account or two 
not sent in ; but every bill in my possessivn 
is > ad 


“ Did you discover a gold mine ?’’ 

** Not precisely."’ 

‘* You are mysterious, Guy.’’ 

** Look here, uncle,’’ and Mr. Forrester's 
gravity returned, ‘‘I will answer all the 
questions I can ; but 1 don't like to talk on 
this subject. My debts are paid in full, and 
I came by the money honestly; it was not 
begged, borrowed, or stolen. I didn’t win 
it b bling.”’ 

a Munro looked perplexed. 

‘| meant to help you, Guy. Iassure you 
I rushed back to England meaning to do all 
in my power to give you a fresh start.” 

‘*] am sure you did; but I rather fancy, 
my lord, the start is made.’’ 

“*How ?”’ 

“I'm going out to the Pacific next month 
as Sir Joshua Marton’'s. private secretary. 
He's been appointed governor of the Mary- 
land Islands.’’ 

“Did he pay your debts, Guy?” 

‘No, he didn’t—(steer clear of that sub- 
ject please, uvcle); but he's a dear old 
man. I’m’ to have eight hundred a-year, 
besides a home at Goverr House.”’ 

“And your allowance!"’ put in the Harl. 
** Of course I shail continue that.’’ 

‘*I can manage very well without it.’’ 

“T never meant you to lose it; only I 
heard such strange rumours of your 
doings | thought it wise to stop it for a 
time,” 

‘“*T daresay you heard no more than the 
trath. It wasn't_my fault I didn’t go to 
ruin headlong. The lovely Emmeline did 
her best to send me there.’’ 

‘I know ; and yet, Guy, I believe you'll 
live to thank me for saving you from ber. 
That girl was false to the very core.”’ 

“T daresay. She’s Mrs. Jenkins now, 
—_ I don’t think we need trouble about 

r ” 


‘‘t-bave always heard colonial girls are 
very pretty,’’ said the Karl, rather eagerly. 
“Perhaps you may meet with one fair 
enough to console you.” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. ; 

‘You are nearly as bad as Sir Joshua. 
He made the self-same remark, I told him 
I had done with folly.’’ 

“You are yo yet,” said the bride- 
groom of sixty; ‘‘ but I assure you, Guy, 
marriage is the happiest state.” 

“Tam glad you find it so. How is my 
aunt?’ witha half-smile. . 

“ Very well. I wish you could make her 
acquaintance, Guy !"’ 

“T hope to that pleasure when I 
come back from Maryland ds. By-the- 
way, | wonder how many there are of them, 
and which particular one I’m supposed to 





inhabit. It’s funny to speak of yourself as 
residing on ‘islands,’ isn’t it? ”’ 

“* Guy,’’ said Lord Munro, looking at him 

vely, ‘I can’t make you out!” 

** Why not?” 

“© Your letter made me think you in a state 
of utter dejection ; but you seem cheerfal- 
ness personified.’’ 

“Remember, uncle, that letter was 
written a week ago. Only the day before 

esterday I was as dejected as you could 
te imagined ; now l confess Iam in the 


best of spirits.’’ 

‘And you like the idea of your 
exile?”’ 

** Prodigiously; I want a _ thorough 


change, and it seems tome I’m going to get 
it,”* . 

Lord Munro felt bewildered; he had 
always been fond of Gay, and proud of him, 
too, but he had never thought him capable of 
great exertion or self denial, yet here was 
the lad, with no particular object to spur 
him on, bravely relinquishing a}1 the plea- 
sures of London life, and giving up country 
seciety-and friends to travel eight thou- 
sand miles, and fill 2 subordinate position 
ina colony so smal] and remote that its 
name even was left out entirely by many 
an atlas. F 

**] hope you don’t bear malice, Guy,’’ 
he said at last, a little sheepishly, ‘I 
know I had kept single so long you had a 
right, so to say, to count on being my 
heir ; but-——”’ 

* But you had a perfect right to marry 
if you pleased,’ returned Guy, pleasantly ; 
“and to assure you I bear no malice, if you 
and Lady Munro send me an invitation | 
will come and stay at Ardmore when I re- 
turn to England.”’ 

" ,’’ said the peer. The two men 
shook hands with unusual warmth before 
they parted, and about three weeks later 
the Earl read that the good ship Arethusa, 
had sailed for the Pacific, having on board 
his Excellency the Govenor-General of 
Maryland Islands, Lady Marton and suite. 

‘* 1] suppose Guy's included in the suite,"’ 
said Jord Munro, when he read the brief 

ph to his wife. ‘‘I wish there had 
been a Miss Marton, Kathleen.’ 

Lady Munro smiled. 

* ean guess why.”’ 

**To be sure. It is a long voyage; the 
lad would have been sure to fall in love, 
and then Guy would have been merried as 
soon as they reachcd Maryland.”’ 

Lord Manro hardly read his nephew 
aright when he planned out his future so 
minutely. There was no Miss Marton, In 
that one partieular he was correct; but 
had there been half-a-dozen it would have 
made not the least difference to Guy 
Forrester. He was perfectly sincere when 
he told his uncle he had no intention of 
committing matrimony. 





CHAPTER I. " 

Ir was Jane—the month of roses, the 
time when England is at its loveliest-—early 
June, when the spring flowers are not ail 
gone, when the freshness lingers on the 
green leaves of the trees, and the inno- 
cence and artiessness bas not been swept 
quite away from the ‘hearts of society's 
youngest daughters; June, when the Lon- 
don season has barely reached its height, 
and there is hope still left in the breasts 
of mothers of poverty-stricken beauties ; 
June, when the best partis of the season, 
all often still uncaught, and there is a deli- 
cious sense of vagueness about what the 
next six weeks may bring forth. 

It promised to be a most brilliant ycar. 
Several foreign royalties were in London, 
and many were the jétes and festivities 
given in their honour. ‘The votaries of 





fashion had a gay time of it, and could 


display their newest toilettes and most 
recent purchases to hosts of admiring eyes, 
and yet the mistress of a bijou residence 
in Mayfair did not seem to be in particu- 
larly bouyant spirits, and ennui, distaste, 
and regret were written plainly on the 
features of what had once been a face of 
dazzling prettiness. 

Mrs. Jenkins, wife of a cotton lord, pre- 
sumably with more money than she knew 
what to do with, ought to have found the 
London season a very brilliant affair, but 
she did not. Money will always command 
a certain consideration; it will enable its 
possessor to be in society, but it cannot 
convey the magic gift of being of society— 
avery different thing, as Emmeline Jenkins 
was finding out most truly. , 

Married to a husband whose one attrac- 
tion for her had been his wealth, -her 
domestic felicity left much to be desired ; 
and yet she, being one of those little-. 
minded women who can dispense with 
matrimonial happiness, Emmeline would 
have been perfectly content had only the: 
world paid her what she deemed a proper: 
amount of attention. 

As it was, she was peevish, regretful,. 
dissatisfied; she had lost her bloom and 
vivacity, the first glory of youth had left 
her, and the years had added no mature 
matronly charm to take its place. 

Mrs. Jenkins at this time was twenty- 
eight. Perpetual repining had given a 
peevish expression to the face which seven. 
years beivre had been soft and smooth as a 
child’s, the fair hair had lost its golden 
sheen and was now a dull flaxen. <A little 
stouter, a trifle coarser, with most gorgeous 
toilettes succeeding the youthful white 
draperies of her girlish days, Emmeline 
looked ber full age and even mere. 

This was not a face on which your eyes 
willingly rested long. Her expression 
marred what charms remained to it; yow 
seemed to know by instinct her home was. 
not a happy one, and to pity the man who 
called her wife, not that he needed much 
pity. 

The Jenkins’ were rich enough to lead 
their lives apart, and they led them so. 
Save at an entertainment in his own house 
it was rare er.ough to see Septimus in his 
wife’s company. The breach between 
them grew wider as the years went on, and 
there were no baby fingers to draw the ill- 
assorted pair nearer to each other. 

Mrs. Jenkins might be pardoned her start 
of astonishment when her husband suddenly 
entered her boudoir. For him to seek her 
at four o’clock on a June afternoon had in it 
something of strang rarity. 

**Is anything the matter?’’ she asked, 
with a slight lifting of her eyebrows. 

He looked at her keenly. With a different 
wife Septimus Jenkins would have been a 
better husband. He was not a gentleman, 
but that was his chief drawback; he had 
more heart a hundred times thaftthe woman 
who had married him for his money. 

**] don't think } feel well, Kmmie.’’ 

She started. It was years since he had 
called her by that name. She lodked at 
him ; certainly he was white and wan, with 
a strange, tired expression about his eyes. 

“T will send for the doctor,’’ she said, 
turning to ring thé bell. ‘ It will be most 
provoking if youareili! You know we 
have visitors to dinner.’’ 

‘They mast be put off,’’ he began; then 
more bitterly, ‘‘ But there will be no need ; 
they'll fly from a sinking ship.”’ 

“Sep, what can you mean? 
as though we were‘ruined.’’ 

** That's just it, Emmie, ruin.’’ 

** But—-—’’ 

‘*That agent. I never trusted him, bu 
you. said 1t was vulgar to look after one’ 


You speak 





own business. A telegram’s just come 


It is an exceptionally well-written and telling story. 
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he's abseonded with a hundred thousand 
pounds in gold.” 

‘*He must be pursued, cadght. Oh! it 
will be a tiresome job, but it must be done. 
I can’t understand how you can sit there 
with your hands folded while things are in 
such danger. You ought to be in Manches- 
ter now !”’ 

** Ought 1?’ he asked absently. ‘* But I 
feel ill, Emmie. Haye you nothing better 
to tell me than that, no single word of 
sympathy ?’’ 

‘“*J am sorry, very sorry.” 

‘* Ayo, for the luxuries you will lose, not 
for the old name which will be 
covered with dishonoar. You don’t know 
what I feel; you can't understand how a 
tradesman loves his credit, how it’s more 
to bim than allelse. If that goes, Emmie, 
I shall uever hold up my head again.”’ 

“And yet you sit there and make no 
effort to pursne the thief. Septimus, I 
wonder at you.’’ 

** Yes,"’ he said faintly, ‘‘I wonder at 
myself. Only I seem tg have lost all hope, 
all energy. The ship’s sinking, Emmie, 
and I feel content to go down with her. 
I'm tired of the voyage.” 3 

Terrified by his words and his strange 
manner, Emmeline rang the bell and sent in 
hot haste for the doctor. Meanwhile, her 
husband lay back, his eyes closed as though 
in slumber, and she sat by him motionless. 

* He is tired ont,’ thought the wife to 
herself. ‘* A good rest will do wonders for 
him. Still I am glad I sent for Dr. 
Edwards. I don’t like his manner; it is so 
strange !"’ 

Quite an hour she sat there watching him 
before the doctor arrived. He gave one 
look at the still, calm figure of poor Sep- 
timus, and then said sternly to Mrs. 
Jenkins,— 

** How long has he been like this?’ _ 

immeline was rather awed by his tone, 
but she answered frankly, though her eyes 
quailed beneath the condemnation written 
on the doctor’s face. Half in self-excuse she 
mided,— 

“T kept the room quiet on purpose he 
should not be disturbed, for I thought the 
rest would do him so much good.’”’ 

The old man looked at her half in pity, 
half in angry scorn, at her ignorance. 

‘*Rest!’’- he cried, indignantly, ‘ do 
you mean to say you thought he was 
asleep ?”’ 

‘** Yes,” helplessly. ‘* Isn't he?’’ 

‘* He isin a state of insensibility, brought 
on by some severe mental shock. Strong 
restoratives ought to have been applied at 
once !”’ 

They were applied then, but it was long 
before they took effect. Dr. Edsor saw his 
patient undressed and put to bed; then, 
after promising to send a professional nurse, 
he gave a sharp injunction to Mrs, 
Jenkins,— 

‘*Remember, he is not to be troubled with 
apy thoughts of business unless you want 
to kill him outright. His mind mast be kept 
easy.”’ 

**T will remember.'’ 

The doctor departed, and she crept back 
to the sick room. She did not love the 
man who Jay there, bat he was her 
husband ; his lot was linked to hers; from 
him came all the luxuries she enjoyed. 
She had not been a good wife to him, 
but she did not want to neglect him in sick- 
ness. 

** Emmeline,’’ 

* I thought you were asleep ?”’ 

‘*No; the pain in my head is too bad. 
Emmie, I want to speak to you; come and 
sit down close to me, dear.” 

He had not called her “‘ dear ’’ for years. 
The word thrilled her through and 
through. 


4 
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ae the doctor said you were not to 


Septimus half smiled. 

“TI must disobey him. Emmie, do you 
recollect what I was telling you a while 
ago?" 

** Perfectly.”’ 

bs You know, then, we are going to be 


r. 

She interrupted him, 

**Oh, no! The agent will be found and 
the money recovered, I won’t have you full 
of such gloomy things, Sep.” 

He half smiled. 

“My dear, you must let me finish. If 
the man is not found I fear there will be a 
very scanty provision for you when I am 

ne.’’ 


** But you are not going to die.”’ 

He let the assertion pass unchallenged. 

* 1 never insured my life. As you know, 
I was a rich man, and our family so often 
dying at thirty made the companies demand 
a premium I thonght absurdly heavy ; 
besides, | was a rich man, and it seemed.a 
ridiculous precaution ; but I wish now I had 
done it for your sake.”’ 

Emmeline was silent. She felt too stunned 
for words; her husband spoke as though 
death was very near. 

“There was no settlement on you. I made 
a will, leaving you all I had, and I used to 
think if anyth happened to me, you 
would be one of the. richest widows in 
England; but that's all altered now.’'-— - 

** Sep, I wish you wouldn’t talk so.”’ 

“Shall you be sorry? Do you think 
you'll miss me just a little, Emmie? ’’ 

The tears rained down her face. She was 
a weak woman—a selfish, and a narrow- 
minded one; but she was not wholly bad, 
and a wild regret filled her at these wistfal 
words, 

. “Of course, I should miss you, 
Septimus, but you are not going to leave 
me.”’ 

He smiled. : 

‘* Hold my hand, dear! ’’ he said, feebly. 
‘* It all feels dark and cold, and the ship is 
sinking. It seems to me, Emmie, I am going 
down with her.” 

And he did. Whether it was the sudden 

shock of his misfortunes coming on a natu- 
rally weak constitution, or the pride of his 
commercial success, unable to bear the loss 
of his fortune, none can say ; but the news- 
papers which chronicled the failure of the 
great Manchester firm of Jenkins and Co. 
also announced the death of the senior 
partner. 
' He was buried in the old north-country 
burial ground where his father lay, and all 
his creditors were paid in full ; his lawyers 
and the faithful clerk, whose place in the 
firm was described by the “‘ Co.;’? managed 
this. No buman creature could come 
forward and prove they had lost money by 
Septimus Jenkins. All his debts were paid 
in full, bot the bijon residence had to be 
given up and its contents brought to the 
hammer ; the lovety ornaments, the bric-a- 
brace, that had been so dear to Huameline, 
passed to other hands. 

Before the season was over she knew her 
fate. A small sum, suafficiefit, if judiciously 
investetl, to bring ip a huntired a year, was 
all that remained of the fortune for which 
she had sold herself. She was destined to 
make far closer acquaintance with narrow 
means than if seven years before she had 
been true to her plighted word, and married 
Guy Forrester and his modest allowance 
from his uncle. 

She had been false to love, honour, trath, 
and the ¢lictates of her own heart. And 
what had she gained by it? Nearly seven 
years of luxury, in which she knew she was 
despised by all women more noble 
herself—seven years of fine clothes, gaiety 











and self-indulgence, and now a blank, 
desolate widowhood, and an income which 
was barely as much as (counting perquis- 
ites), she had paid her maid, 

‘*T need not have blighted two lives,” 
she muttered to herself one day, when she 
thought of all. this, ‘‘I have not gained 
much.”’ 

She was staying with her younger sister, 
the wife of a straggling barrister. Mrs. 
Carlyle had been a girl in the school-roém 
when Guy Forrester wooed her sister, but 
she had been quite old enough to despise 
Emmeline for her cruel perfidy ; and when, 
two years later, her own turn came, and her 

enraged 


father was at. the idea of her 
wedding a man whose ivate means 
were a mere trifle, she held her own 


firmly. 

‘(T shall marry Percy Carlyle or nobody,” 
she told her father and sister. ‘‘ And as 
it might be troublesome to -you, papa, if 
you had to keep me always, I really think 
you had better let me have my own 


way.”' 

‘Sho had it, and was now a blithe little 
matron of four years’ standing. She and 
her husband lived at Dulwich in what 
Emmeline called genteel poverty ; but Mrs. 
Carlyle considered the pretty swharban 
home, with two maids and a page, the ex- 
treme of luxary. When a nursery had to 
be established the page was givon up, and 
though the nursery was to every 
year, Mr. Carlyle’s income increased in 
pro to hie family, and Kate often 
spoke with actual pity of her wealthy 
sister. 

There “was little intercourse — between 
them. Mrs. Carlyle had neither time nor 
taste for the dissipation and gaieties into 
which Emmeline planged; bat when the 
time came she and her husband were prompt 
with their s _. oe 

“1 sho like to ask Emmeline hére for 
three months, ’’ said Kate to her husband. 

** Should you mind, Perey?” 

* Had'nt better invite her on a visit, 
and say nothing of its duration? ’’ 

Mrs. Carlyle shook her head. 

“In three months’ time Emmie will know 
her position exactly. I shouldn't like to 
have her with us always, and J couldn’t bear 
io tell her so. So I think my plan is 
besi."’ 

And it was truest kindness, Twelve 
weeks would surely be sufficient for Mrs. 
Jenkins to decide her future plans, and it 
was better she should know that for that 
time she was a welcome guest than to go 
on from week to week, ancertain of her 
tenure. 

Kate arranged it very simply. 

‘*' You must come to us at once,” she told 
the poor young widow. ‘ We are ing to 
stay with Percy’s people in Scotlanf util 
September, but till then I won't let 
you make your home any but with 
me, "” 

Long before the three months were over 
Mr. Carlyle rejoiced at his wife's fore- 
thought. Mrs. Jenkins was a most trying 
addition to their household ; and but forthe 
thought the second week in September 
would see them free of her, he could not 
have treated Emmeline with the perfect 
courtesy he did, although the refined, simple 
home was far superior to anything she 
could expect to own henecforward. She 
was never tired of drawing comparisons 
between it and Mayfair,.and she made Kate 
wait on her more like a servant thap 4 
hostess. ! 

“bigs can't go on, Kitty,” said the bar- 
rister, wheu he returned home late from 4 
judicial dinner, to find his wife putting 
fresh crepe frills on her sister's dress, 
“I won’t have you made a slave of!” 

‘In a month we shall be in Scotland,” re 


sed 
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turned Kate, smiling. ‘‘ And I shall not 
invite Emmeline to stay with us again for a 
Jong while.’’ 

Mr. Carlyle looked embarrassed. 

«1 suppose she knows.”’ 

“ Knows what, dear ? ’’ 

.“ That she is not included in the Scotch 
project. Eh, Katy!” 

“ Yes.’’ Mra. Carlyle actually blushed 
for her sister. ‘‘I thought I had better tell 
her plainly A ep nibenadae - 
strangers. e eep house for us 
here, but I said we always shut up the 
villa, and had one of your clerks down to 
sleep in it for protection. I don’t think she 
liked it, Percy.’’ 

“‘ What does she mean to do?”’ 

“TJ don't know. She has just had her 
money for the half-year. I wish it had been 
paid quarterly. Emmeline thinks herself 
quite rich with fifty pounds in her purse. 
She forgets it has to last till next Christ- 


#6 of all the women T ever saw she seems | 


the least fit to take care of herself. I don't 
want to say anything disrespectful to poor 
Jenkins, but the most sensible thing she 
could do would be to marry again.” 

“T think she will.” 

The barrister opened his eyes, 

**You don’t mean she has seen anyone 
already? You can’t mean that, Katy ?'’ 

Katy shook her head. 

“There was someone she cared for long 
ago, but he was pour. Still, you know, 
what she called poverty then she wonld 
think riches now,’’ 

: Hyg the gentleman may have changed his 
mi mg 
‘*T don't think so. He was desperate at 
first, and almost ruined himself for her sake. 
Then some relation paid his debts, and he 
went out to some unheard-of place to seek 
his fortune.”’ 

* When ?’’ 

**Percy!”’ 

“My dear, T don’t. see how this helps us 
unless we pack up Mrs. Jenkins in a parcel, 
label her ‘this side upwards, with care,’ 
and despatch the interesting gift to the 

tleman at the unheard-of place, if you 
ppen to know his name! ’’ 

“I do know it, and I have sent to 
him,” 

“ Katy { oF 

The tone was not exactly of approval. 

“I don’t mean I wrote to him, I just sent 


him a newspaper with the announcement of 


barr ore death.”’ 

“Was it very wrong, Percy? Bat it 
couldn’t be, for you are laughing.”’ 

“Tam laughing at the oaths ty of your 
faith in man’s constancy, my dear. Here's 
a poor fellow heartlessly jilted seven years 
ago, and you. expect him to be perfectly 
ready to come back to his allegiance and 
marry the penniless widow of the man who 
sup ted him!’’ 

“It would be very nice !’’ ’ 

‘Like the third volume in a novel, eh! 
Who was the gentleman—you haven't told 
me that yet?’ 

“*Gay Forrester.” 

“* Nephew of Lord Munro! You don’t mean 
it. Emmeline knew him once ?”’ 

** Did you never hear of it.”’ 

**T was abroad the last five years before 
I met you, but I remember - Forrester 
perfectly. He was a freshman at Oxford 
just as I was leaving, and one of the best 
fellows going. { should be proud of him for 
& brother-in-law.” 

“You see, when Lord Munre married he 
lost his expectations.’’ 

“* And emigrated ? ” 
‘“‘Notexaetly. He is private secretary to 


the Governor of one of the colonies.”’ 
“ Which one?’ 


mother did not care for |. 











** Maryland Islands.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle sought out a fashionable 
friend, and another who was connected with 
the Sevretary of State for the Colonies. 
The result was that he called his wife 
peer his study when he got home,. and 
said,— 

** You must be a witch, Katy. Forrester 
is coming home—is probably on his way 
now.”’ 

Mrs. Carlyle’s eyes flashed. 

‘*He must..have started the moment he 
got my piece of news.”’ 

** It looks like it, and he is a very great 
man. Itseems he discovered some incipient 
rebellion, and quashed it. He will be 
invited to Windsor, and thanked by the 
King. Then it is rumoured he is the 
author whose books have won such fame 
under the nom de plume of Goldenthread. 
In short, young lady, he will be one of the 
lions of the day."’ 

** May I tell Emmeline?” 

** Tt.can’t do any harm.,”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins received the tidings with a 
flash of triumph in her eyes. 

“‘T shall be a great lady yet,’’ she said, 
passionately, ‘‘and then, perbaps, you and 

your husband will regret your inhospitality 
n turning me into the street. The Honour- 
able Mrs. Forrester will be able to avenge 
her wrongs! *’- 

It was not a kindly speech to make to the 
sister who had been so tender to her in ber 
hour of trial and bereavement; but it 
satisfied Katy on one point. Evidently 
Emmeline would not scorn Guy Forrester if 
he sued to her a second time ; she would 
be as thankful to accept his hand as her 
sistér would be to see it offered. 

It remained to be proved, 
whether Guy meant to offer it. 


(To be continued next weele.) 


however, 


The continuation of the thrilling romance, 
GUY FORRESTER'S SECRET, wil; 
appear next week, when will be made plain the 
reason of Guy Forresler's return to England 
and what part Mrs. Jenkins played in it. 


——— 
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TO-DAY. 
Rise ; for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on ; 
The others have buckled their armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone ; 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man bas some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are nothing, 
In the face of the stern To-day. 


Rise from your dreams of the Future,— 
Of gaining some hard-fought field ; 
Of storming some airy fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield ; 
Your Future has deeds of glory, 
Of honour (God grant it may), 
But your arm will never be st?onger, 
Or the need so great as To-day. 


Rise! if the Past detains you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget ; 

No chains so unworthy to bold you 
As those of a vain regret ; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever, 
Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife To-day. 

Rise! for the day is passing ; 
The sound that you Someoniy hear 

Is the enemy marching to battle— 
Arise! for the foe is here! 

Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 

When, from dreams of a coming battle, 
You may wake to find it past | 











A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


By the author of ‘‘ Redeemed by Fate,’ 
“ The Mistress of Lynwood,”’ &c. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


The father of Harold, Viscount St, Croix, is anxious 
that he should take as his wife Ermentrude Seymour, 
hiece of Sir Travice Leigh. Harold goes down to 
Woodieigh Court for the purpose of proposing to 
Ermentrude, and while screwing his courage up to 
the sticking point accidentally meets Irene Duval, 
the girl he befriended one night on the Embank- 
ment in London. Irene Duval is staying in an 
adjoining house that bas the reputation of being 
haunted, and there Harol-i meets her while looking 
over the place. He finds himself getting more than 
interested in this young lady, and, at the same time, 
is mystified by her behaviour and sudden disappear- 
ance. Anthony Wyndham, the owner of Wyndham 
Ahbey, and Sir Pravice Leigh are neighbours, 
Marjorie Wyndham has fallen in love with Roy 
Fraser, a penniless architect, and ee the news 
from her father. Suddenly, like » bolt from the 
blue, information reaches Mr. Wyndham that he is 
not the rightful owner of the Abbey but one Geoffrey 
Wyndhais. This Geoffrey, while producing the best 
evidence that he is the person entitled to enjoy the 
Wyndham estates, is, in reality, an impostor. Butso 
cleverly does he play the part that he succeeds in 
obtaining the consent of Marjorié to their marriage. 
Marjorie only agrees, however, on learning from ber 
father that it is the one wayin which they can retain 
the use of Wyndham Abbey. 


rs " 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


HE horror and surprise at Wynd- 
ham Abbey, on news of the 
murder being brought, may be 
better imagined than described. 
The Squire was, indeed, quite 
unnerved by it, t was 





and it 
Marjorie who, preserving her presence of 
mind, had sent for Sir Travice. 

As we have seen, he was unable to obey 
the summons, and Dale, instead of returning 
with him, brought the news of his accident. 

Meanwhile a constable, named Manning, 
had ridden over from Blackminster, and 
visited the scene of the crime, where he 
found the murdered woman lying just as the 
maid had seen her first; for Dr. Wootton, 
on assurirg himself that she was quite 
dead, would not have her moved, thinking 
that, perhaps, the position of the body 
might help in discovering how the fatal 
blow had been struck. 

Evidently there hed been nostruggle, for 
there was only one wound, and the victim's 
face was as calm as if she had beeri merely 
sleeping. 

Manning, who, it must be confessed, was 
rather proud of having such a “‘ big thing "’ 
as a murder case entrusted to him, and who 
saw before hima long vista of honours and 
consequent advancement on account of the 
zeal and talent he resolved to display— 
madé a strict examination of the premises, 
took possession of a little revolver he found 
in a cupboard in the sitting-room, and then 
had the little servant brought, before him, 
and jotted down notes of what she said, 

In effect this was little enough, and was 
really a repetition of what Dale, the keeper, 
had already repeated to Sir Travice. 

She was a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
intelligent girl,and, although not more than 
fifteen or sixteen,gave her evidence clearly, 
and with an evident desire to speak the 
truth. 

She told how she had gone out the 
previous evening, and how her mistress had 
then seemed a little pale and excited ; bat 
otherwise there was nothing unusual in her 
appearance—how she had come back in the 
morning, and found the door unlocked; and, 
finally, how she had discovered her mistress 
lying dead in the little sitting-room, with 
the dagger by her side. 

“ Your name is Elizabeth Webber?" 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“And you have been in the deceased 
lady’s service ever since she came to the 
neighbourhood ? ”’ 
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**-Yes, sir.’* 

** She was called Mrs Fanning ?’’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ again. 

‘Do you know where she lived before she 
took this house ?”’ 

‘“*Ido not; bat I think, from what she 


* said, she must have been in London for some 


time.’’ 

“What did she say to make yon think 
80 ? ” 

** Well, one day she ‘was complaining of 
the cold, and she said she had no idea of 
what the English climate was like until she 
came to London.”’ - 

“Ts that all you can remember ?"’ 

** Tt is all I can remember just now, sir.”’ 
answered poor Bessie, who was herself con- 
siderably shaken and upset by the death of 
ber mistresg. ‘‘ Perhaps by-and-by, when 1 
have recovered myself, 1 may be able to 
think of something more.”’ 

** All right, then, we'll leave that- point. 
And now about the visitor. You say there 
was a visitor when you left. Did you see 
him ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

**Do you know his name ?”’ 

‘* No, I did not let him in either time that 
he came.” 

“Then he has been here more than 
once ?”’ 

‘* J have seen him here twice.’”’ 

** And it maybe he has come oftener, when 
you have not seen him ?”’ 

‘** Very likely, sir.’’ 

** Can you deseribe him to me?’’ 

Bessie thought for a moment before reply- 
ing. 

**T think so, sir. He was young and hand- 
some—at least, rather good-looking. He 
had dark eyes and dark hair, and he was 
tall, and rather big. I don’t think I can 
deseribe him any more.’’ 

‘* But you would know him again if you 
saw him?" 

“Oh, yes! directly.’’ 

‘And he is the only person who has 
visited your mistress ? ’’ 

‘* Well,’ replied the girl, hesitating, ‘he 
is the only one I have seen, but—--"’ 

** But what? Now, tell the truth, for all 
you say is of the utmost importance.” 

Perhaps this was not exactly the way to 
put her at her ease; but, as it happened, 
Bessie had no other desire than to tel! the 
truth, and so she was not so confused as she 
otherwise might have been, at the sternness 
of the command. 

‘*{ fancy that my mistress had visitors 
occasionally after I had gone to bed, for one 
morning, when I came down, I found the 
end of a cigar in the grate, and two or 
three nights ago I fancied I heard voices 
downstairs at about twelve or one o'clock.” 

** You didn’t come down to see if your idea 


" was correct ?’’ 


** Oh, no, sir!’’ Bessie responded, with a 
glance of some surprise ; ‘‘ it was no busi- 
bess of mine, and I did not think of such a 
thing.’’ 

‘*Certainly not—quite right; you_ are 
evidently a sensible little person, and will 
be sure to get on in life,’’ nodded Manning 
approvingly. ‘** Now tell me on what terms 
your mistress and this visitor appeared ?”’ 

‘* On what terms, sir?’’ she repeated, as 
if the question puzzled her. 

‘** Yes—-yes. Were they friendly or other- 
wise ?’’ 

“Oh, friendly, I should think.”’ 

** Affectionate ?”’ 

**Do you mean did they kiss one an- 
other ?”’ 

‘Well, yes; if you like to put it in that 
way.”’ 

‘‘T never see them kissing, but then,’’ 
added Bessie, shrewdly, ‘ they wouldn't do 
it before me, if they did it at all. Would 
they, sir?” 








Despite his professional anxiety, the con- 
stable could hardly refrain from smiling, 

* “Perhaps not. But from your observa- 
tion, you would think they were at least 
friends ?”’ 

“* Yes, yes,’’ she repeated, half doubtfully, 
** but—~—”’ 

** But what ?”’ 

Well, on the night when I told you I 
heard, or thought I heard voices, it seemed 
to me as if the voices was quarrelling.”’ 

** What night was that?’’ 

‘* The night before last."’ 

“* Did you hear anything that was said ?”’ 

** No, not a word, and I should aot have 
heard the voices—for the walis are very 
thick—if they had not been raised.” 

The constable was silent for a few minutes, 
biting the end of his pencil, while he thought 
over what he had just elicited. Of course, 
his suspicions immediately fastencd on the 
visitor of the preceding day—indeed, he 
seemed the only person it was possible to 
suspect of having committed the crime.”’ 

The point now was to find out his name, 
and then proceed to where he lived, and 
arrest him-—unless, indeed, he ha! made the 
most of his few hours’ start, and gone 
beyond the reach of immediate arrest. 

He addressed a few more questions to the 
girl, but found she had told absolutely all 
she knew; and then, having locked the 
room where the dead body was lying, he got 
on his horse and rode to the nearest station 
—which was ‘Wyndhamstowe. 

Here he interrogated the porters as to 
what passengers had got out the preceeding 
day ; and as the station was a very small 
one, and few trains stopped there, it was not 
difficuit to obtain the information he sought. 

“The young map J am speaking of would 
probably artive by the six thirty-five 
train,’’ he said, basing his calculations on 
the fact that Bessie had seen no one with 
her mistress when she took in her tea at 
five o’clock. 

“* By the six thirty-five,’’ repeated one of 
the porters whom he was addressing ; ‘‘ then 
I remember seeing him quite well, for he 
was the only passenger we had by that 
train. A tall, darkish young feller, with a 
moustache. Why, I’ve seen him lots of 
times, and I ought to know his name, only 
my memory’s so bad. It’s the same young 
feller as was doing something to the Abbey 
not long ago, and folks did say as him and 
Miss Marjorie was sweet on one another.”’ 

** Really ?’’ exclaimed Manning, pricking” 
up his ears. ‘‘ You are sure it was the 
same? ’’ 

*“ Sure and certain, and by token of it, I 
says to Jim there, ‘ Jim,’ says 1, ‘ that young 
chap looks as if he had been leading a queer 
sort of life since he’s been in London, for I 
never see a man so changed in such a short 
time,’ says 1. Didn’t I, Jim?” 

** You did, Bill,’ returned the person ad-4 
dressed, scratching his head, solemnly. 
“Them was your very words.’”’ 

**So the young man looked ill, did he? ’’ 

‘** Not so much ill as pale and drawn, and 
wretched. He was as glum as glum, too, 
and he used to be quite different—had a 
‘ good-day’ or nod for everybody—hadn’t 
he, Jim?” 

** He had so, Bill,’’ was the rejoinder. 

** And yesterday, when I tonched my hat 
to him, he hadn’t so much asa nod for 
me—in fack, I don’t think he even saw me, 
and he hurried off from the station as if he 
was going to ketch a train, instead of his 
having just left one, Isn't that so Jim?” 

‘* Tt are, Bill.” 

‘* Now,”’ said Manning, congratulating 
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himself on the ease with which these dis. 
coveries had been made, ‘‘ did this young 
man go back last night ?’’ 

“‘No, he didn’t,” answered the more 
loquacious of the two porters. “‘ There was 
only one up-train at eight-fifty, and there 
wasn't a single soul from here got into 
that.’’ 

“You are certain of this ?”” 

‘ll take my dying davy of it.’’ 

“‘And can’t you remember the young 
man’s name ? me, try, and if you do, 
here's a drink for both of yo: caf 

But although they tried hard it was with- 
out success. : 

** The fack is,’ explained Bill, ‘‘ we don't 
take much notice of people’s names; but if 
you go to the Squire, he’l) tell yon in a 
minute.” 

Manning accepted the suggestion, “and 
immediately rode on to the Abbey, where 
he asked to see the Squire, and was con- 
ducted into the library, where the master 
of the house, and Geoffrey Wyndham were 
sitting, the latter the only composed one of 
the trio. 

‘* Well, Manning,”’ said the Squire, recog- 
nising the constable ; ‘‘ 1 hope you have come 
to ask me to grant you a warrant for the 
author of that ghastly crime.’ 

“You are not far from the mark, sir, 
respectfully returned Mauning, ‘* but my 
first purpose is to ask you the name of the 
gentleman who was down here—-an archi- 
tect, I think the porter said he was—a 
young, tall, dark, rather good-looking man, 
with a dark moustache? ’”’ 

**Good heaven’s! man, you must mean 
Roy Fraser! '’ exclaimed the Squire, inter- 
rupting him. “ But what has he to do with 
this affair ?"’ 

‘‘Roy Fraser!’ repeated the constable, 
without staying to answer the Squire's qucs- 
tion. ‘‘ Then he must be the owner of this 
revolver which I found in the murdercd 
Tenens house, for the initials are the same, 
‘ x*e 

He produced the revolver from his pockct, 
and handed it to the Squire for examination. 
Yes, sure enough, there were the ivitia's, 
and as he handed it back great drops of per- 
spiration stood on the Squire’s brow. 

In the excitement of the moment no one 
noticed Marjorie, who had risen from her 
seat, and now stood in the shadow of the 
curtains, a pale and trembling witness of 
) the scene. ‘ 

‘ The initials are the same,’’ the Squire 
ant a distressed voice, ** rane a wed be 
merely a st coincidence, is impos- 
sible that Hoy Wrneer’ cal have anything to 
do with this affair.’’ . 

‘* He was acquainted with the murdered 
woman, and visit at her house,”’ 

** Yes—that is true.’’ 

“Oh!” said Manning. “Then you knew 
they were friends, sir?’ 

“I knew they were acquaintances, be- 
cause I had once seen him leaving the lodge, 
and talking te the poor creature.”’ 

“When was that ?"’ 

The i EM paused to consider, and 
Geoffrey Wyndham, who had hitherto been 
silent, came to bis aid, 

“Tt was three days ago, 1 believe, that 
you mentioned the circumstance, This '5 
Friday, then it was on Tuesday.”’ 

** Yes,” acquiesced the Squire, ‘*} remem- 
ber now; it was on Tuesday morning.”” 

‘* He was there again last night ; of that 
we have ample proof,” went on Maaning, 
who thought he saw his way clearer every 
moment. ‘‘ And when the servant, Bessie 
Webber, left the house, he was in it. That, 
taken in conjunction with the fact of the 
pistol being found there, and his previous 
visit, seems to me sufficient evidence on 
which to ask you to grant a warrant for the 
young gentleman’s arrest.” 
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The words roused Marjorie from the | remark, and before he could say anything 
almost lethargy into which she ain interposed. 


Tete igh sae sacted Corward-hcighhy 
orward— 

erect, and fearless. a 

“ What |” she cried out, in clear, ringing 
tones. ‘*Do you mean that you actually 
accuse Roy Fraser of this murder? I tell 
you, then, that the accusation is false—that 
cath ow 4 your ea prs a reater 
mi than to suppose it possible for him 
to have committed such a crime! He is 
incapable of it—as incapable as [ am 


The constable hesitated, and looked 
uncomfortable. He was evidently impressed 
by her earnestness. 

“ Yes,’ added the Squire, ‘‘ my daughter 
is right. From what I know I am convinced 
that he is innocent—perfectly innocent. He 
is a man of principle, and unblemished 
honour.’” 

“Only,” put in Geoffrey, with the 
slightest possible satire in his voice, ‘‘ we 
all know that both principle and honour 
often give way before a sudden, overwhelm- 
ing temptation, and I don’t suppose Mr. 
Praser is stronger in that respect than his 
fellow men,’’ J 

M ie turned u him with flashing 
scorn in her beautiful eyes. 

“* Your opinion in this instance, sir, must 
be taken for what it is worth. Your com- 
prebension of a gentleman's character must 
necessarily be limited.’’ os 

He flashed crimson up to the brow, and 
bit his lip till it bled under his moustache. 

eh do not know why yon should insult me 
thus,” he murmured, reproachfally; and 
the squire, who looked thoroughly un- 
comfortable, added,— 

“‘No, Marjorie—there was certainly no 
poe. for that remark. You owe Geoffrey 
an a Nyy 

** 1 am afraid I shall have to remain in his 
debt, then,’’ said the girl, quietly. ‘*Tho 
truth is, I know, often humiliating, but I 
shall not ask pardon for uttering it.” 

In the excitement of hearing him accused 
she had forgotten Roy's behaviour to her, 
and only remembe her love, and her 
former belief in the nobility of his character, 
and the goodness of his heart; and even 
when the recollection of the mercenary way 
in which he had behaved came back to ber, 
it did not prevent her from feeling assured 
that he was utterly incapable of such a 
crime as that of which he was accused. 

The constable had remained an unmoved 
spectator of this little family squabble, but 
now he thought it time to interfere, for 
every moment that passed gave the 
murderer a better opportunity of escape, 
aod Manning was determined he should not 
wp —_ his hands if he could possibly 

p 


“Mr. Fraser will have every chance of 
proving his innocence afterwards,” he 
observed, ‘* but there is a certain amotint 
of evidence against him; and so, squire, 1 
must ask you to sign the warrant.’’ 

“Surely—surely, father, you will do no 
such thing!’ exclaimed Marjorie, putting 
her hand on her father’s shoulder. 

_ “It is certainly very much against my 
inclination,’’. murmured the squire, in 
perplexity. 

“Well, sir, you must make up your mind 
soon,’’ said Manning, with some impatience. 
‘ Because I don’t want to lose time, and if 
you refuse to grant the warrant, 1 must go 
to another county magistrate. It does not 
seem the right thing to let personal friend- 
ship interfere with justice.” 

_ The squire flushed angrily, and his first 
Impulse was to order the man from the 
room; but second thoughts told him there 
was a certain amount of ti:cth. in the 








Geoffrey 

‘* What Manning says is quite right, and 
your refusal to sign the warrant will not 
help Fraser in the long run, for if you don’t 
sign it someone else will, and your refusal 
may be put down to wrong motives. Inany 
case, Fraser will have to give an explana- 
tion of his presence at the Lodge, and, in 
my opinion, the sooner the better,”’ 

‘Then you advise me to issue the war- 
rant ?’’ 

**Yes! And Lam sure, when the matter 
is explained to him, Fraser will acquit you 
of an unfriendly intention. You are but 
performing your duty as a magistrate, re- 
member.”’ 


Marjorie said nothing, because she felt at 
this juncture her interference could be pro- 
ductive of no good. Besides; as Geoffrey 
remarked, Roy would have to explain his 
visits to the cottage, and the sooner he was 
given an opportunity for doing so the sooner 
would this dark suspicion be removed from 
his name. 

Thus pressed, the Squire yielded, and 
signed a warrant for the apprehension Of 
Roy Fraser on the charge of murdering 
Elizabeth Fanning ! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ERMENTROUDE went out of the room while 
the doctor examined’ Sir Travice, and 
waited in her own boudoir until her mother 
should come in and give her the medical 
verdict. 

How slowly the time passed, ticked away 
in seconds by the pretty little cuckoo 
clock—one of the presents Sir Travice had 
bought her on their last Swiss tour. She 
walked up and down the room in a fever of 
impatience, and if her heart could have 
been read, no hope would have been found 
there for the Baronets recovery. 

It is true, that while he lived she would 
be rich, and surrounded by every luxury, 
but this was not enough for her wilful and 
imperious disposition. She wunted to feel 
herself undisputed mistress of his wealth, 
and of her own actions; she hated re- 
straint in any shape or form, and although 
Sir Travice had been as kind to her as if 
she were his own daughter, she was, never- 
theless, in wholesome dread of his dis- 
pleasure; and she felt, too, that if he 
discovered her unworthiness,or that she had 
tricked him in any way, he would cast her 
off without compunction. 

But if this accident proved fatal what a 
destiny would be hers! Golden, indeed, 
and full of life, colour and happiness! 

A few months of mourning, and then a 
re-appearance at Court and in society—not 
as the prospective. heiress of Sir Travice 
Leigh, but as a beautiful belle, already rich 
enough to have her own way in everything. 

Of course her mother would try to control 
her, but Ermentrude smiled as she thought 
of her mother, for she had not the least 
intention of allowing that Jady to play an 
important part in her future life, although 
she had piotted and schemed so success- 
fally for her welfare. ' 

No, she would make her mother an allow- 
ance, and they would live together so long 
as Mrs. Seymour made no attempt to thwart 
her inclinations ; but directly she became 
troublesome—why, then she must go! 

In the midst of these filial reflections, the 
door opened, and the subject of them came 


in. 

** Well? '’ said Ermentrude, eagerly. 

** He will recover.’’ 

The girl turned away, and seated herself 
in the window recess without speaking. 

Her mother watched her curiously. 

‘* You had hoped otherwise !’’ She said, 
ony with a‘faint sneer curving her 
lips. 


She was devotedly attached to her 
daughter, from the mere fact that she 
was her daughter; but she was a student 
of human nature, and she fancied sbe 
had gauged Ermentrude's character to its 
lowest depths—more than this, she liked to 
display her knowledge. 

‘*- You judge me by yourself,’ answered 
the girl, stung by the tone as much as the 
words. ‘ 

Mrs. Seymour shragged her shoulders. 

‘“Well,”’ she observed, calmly; “of 
course it would have simplified matters very 
considerably if he had died.. And Sir 
Travice is getting an old man now. For 
my part, Lcan't see any particular advan- 
tage in living the proverbial threescore 
years and ten. Somebody says life declines 
at thirty-five, and certainly after fifty it 
becomes decidedly uninteresting, and after 
sixty, a bore. Still, we must bow to fate 
when we cannot control it.” 

And with this philosophical remark she 
left the room and went into the corridor, 
where she was met by Wisc. 

Any surprise that she might otherwise 
have felt at seeing him there was negatived 
by the reflection that the whole house was 
at sixes and sevens, on account of Sir 
Travice’s accident. 

‘‘ Ah! Wise,’’ she said graciously, for she 
made it a point to be invariably polite to 
her inferiors, and this made it all the 
stranger that the servants did not any of 
them likedmer. ‘' Have you heard the good 
news given by the doctor?"’ 

“Yes, madam. I took the liberty of 
stopping him to ask what he thought of Sir 
Travice's condition ”’ 

** And he told you he thought the patient 
would be convalescent in a week or fort- 
night ?”’ 

‘* He did—thank Heaven!’’ said the de- 
tective, more warmly than he usually 
permitted himself to speak. Then he opened 
his pocket-book and drew from it the bit of 
lace he had so carefully preserved. ‘I think 
this belongs to you, Mrs. Seymour.”’ 

She took it in some surprise, and then 
burst into a laugh. The detective's serious 
manner seemed so utterly at variance with 
the tiny torn scrap. 

‘Yes,’’ she said with perfect freedom, 
“*] think this must be a bit out of one of 
my lace flounces, but I did not know I had 
torn it. I suppose the hole was so small 
that it escaped my notice, and yet, I was 

ing at the flounce this very morning. 
here did you find this morsel? ”’ 

‘In the plantation.'’ 

‘¢In the plantation! ’’ she repeated, and 
her voice sounded genuinely astonished. 


weeks ! ”’ 

‘“ You were not there last night?” 

“‘Qertainly not!’’ very promply. ‘I 
had toothache last night, and went to bed 
early.’’ ; 

Wise was silent—at a loss in fact. He 
manner was so entirely free from embar- 
rassment, so utterly frank and candid, tbat 
he came to the conclusion she was really 
speaking the truth. 

In that case it must have been some one 
else whom he saw last night. 

“‘ Perhaps it was Miss Seymour who left 
the bit on the bush,” he said, presently. 

“ Very likely,’ composedly returned the 
lady, *‘for 1 gave her a flounce exactly 
similar to mine, and I know she often goes 
for walks in the plantation. Still,’ she 
added, as the idea Struck her, ‘‘ she does 
not go there in evening dress. It is 
strange ; I will speak to her about it.’’ 

But this was exactly what the detective 
did not wish her to do, and her declaration 
put him ina dilemma—tfrom which, however, 
his quick wit soon extricated him. 








‘‘I think perhaps it would be better to 


‘* But 1 had not been in the plantation for 
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keep silence, Mrs. Se »” he said, 
lowering his voice, ‘*and I will tell you my 
reason for thinking so. Do you know that 
your daughter is a somnambulist ? "’ 
“What?” exclaimed the lady, starting 
back in the most unaffected astonishment. 
_“*A somnambulist,”” repeated the detec- 
tive, with conviction. ‘* You have heard 


the servants complain of having seen a 
ghost?’’ 


* Yes, but what has that to do with the 
matter?” . 

** Everything; for what they have mis- 
taken fora ghost is none other than Miss 
Ermentrade walking in her sleep ! "’ 

** Nonsense !| ”’ 

‘It is the fact—aé least, to the best of 
my belief.’’ 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

‘* Because I have seen the young lady when 
she has been in a state of somnambulism." 

“Seen her face? ’’ 

** Yes,"" declared Wise, unblushingly. 

_‘* And you have judged from her expres- 
sion that she must be asleep ?”’ 

_ Again the detective replied in the affirma- 
tive, and Mrs. Seymour remained for a few 
minutes lost in theught. The commanica- 
tion certainly took her by surprise, but she 
Saw no reason to doubt Wise’s ver :city, 
4 what object could he have in telling a 

ie ? 

** When have you seen her?”’ she asked, 
after alengthened paus*. 

**T saw her last night, and I have also 
seen her on previous occasions, but 1 have 
taken no steps to awaken her, for as you 
know, it is dangerous.” 

Mrs. Seymour nodded. 

‘* Why have you not told me this before ?’’ 
she queried, 

“* Tn the first place, it was no business of 
mine, and in the second, I thought that most 
probably you were aware of the fact. Last 
night, however, when I saw Miss Seymour 
in the plantation, it struck me that you 
might possibly know nothing about it, and 
so it was my duty to tell you. I hope you 
do not think me presuming, madam ?”’ 

‘*On the contrary, I am much obliged to 
you, and quite agree with you that it isa 
matter which is best kept to ourselves.”’ 

**Tam glad. If,’’ said the detective, very 
respectfully, “*1 might make so bold as to 
offer advice. I should say, keep it secret 
even from the young lady herself until you 
have yourself scen her in this state.”’ 

** Bat how am I to see her? I cannot keep 
watch night after night.’’ 

** No, but I will do so." 

_* What, sit up all night long for an indefi- 
nite period ?”’ 

“There is no necessity for’ that,’’ ‘an- 
swered Wise, witha smile. ‘ From what 1 
have heard and read of cases of somnambu- 
lism, I believe there is a certain regularity 
about them—that the subject usually walks 
somewhere about the same time, and I have 
never seen Miss Seymour, or heard of her 
being seen, later than one o’clock: I will, 
if you like, undertake to sit up until that 
time, and when I do see her I will find a way 
of letting you know, so as to satisfy you. 
Perhaps she may not do it for days—-weeks 
even,”’ 

Mrs, Seymour, puzzled and ill at ease con- 
cerning this revelation, assented mechani- 
cally, and then returned to the haronet’s 
room while Wise slowly descended the stairs, 
pondering deeply the while. 

Matters were coming toa crisis, and he 
foresaw that the dénouement must be close at 
hand ; it therefore behoved him to prepare 
to justify the words he had spoken to Sir 
Travice, or to leave Woodleigh Court with 
the humiliating consciousness of having 
failed in his mission. 

He met Villari in the hall, and the secre- 
tary stopped to speak to him. 


‘* T suppose you've heard that Sir Travice 
is ont of danger,” said the detective, 
pausing too. 

‘*Yes, and I am rejoiced to think that the 
scoundrel who served him that trick about 
the horse is baulked of his scheme. By the 
way,”’ said the Italian, with some anxiety, 
**T personally am concerned in the discovery 
of the villain, for as it was | who saddled 
Pollux I myself am liable to suspicion.” 

** Yes,’* returned Wise, very deliberately, 
and looking him full in the face as he spoke, 
**} think perhaps you are.”’ 

‘* Still, that Lam innocent Sir Travice him- 
self can prove as suon as he is sufficiently 
recovered, for he will remember that 
when | brought the horse out of the stable, 
and saw how fresh he seemed, | asked to be 
allowed to saddle another one. Besides, 
between Sir Travice telling me be wanted 
the horse and my bringing it round, soshort 
a time elapsed that it would have been 
impossible for me to have painted the one 
mark in and the other out.” 

“That would 
aapgeneg you had the materials roady at 

an ae 





‘* But you cannot, surely, suspect me?” 
exclaimed Villari, springing back. 

The detective hastened to repair his 
mistake. 

** Certainly not. Iwas only saying such 
a thing was possible. In these sort of cases 
the first idea that suggests itself to us is to 
search for the motive, and there. would 
assuredly be no motive for you to let harm 
befall Sir Travice, seeing that he is, in a 
sense, your benefactor, from whom your 
income is derived.”’ 

‘That is true,’ observed the Italian, 
gravely, though he winced a little, as if his 
pride were hurt by the allusion; “‘ and 
another factor which you have not brought 
into the matter is, the sincere affection 
which I entertain for my benefactor.’’ 

* Of course—of course.’”’ 

‘* Still,” went on Villari, “‘ there can be 
doubt that treachery has been at work, and 
the thing is to find out the wretch who did 
it. Have you any suspicion, Mr. Wise ?”’ 

** Perhaps I“ean hardly say I have a 
suspicion, sir; but 1 could make a pretty 
sbrewd guess that the person who fired the 
pistol at Lord St. Croix and the person who 
tried to get Sir Travice’s neck broken are 
one and the same.”' 

‘Really! You surprise me.”’ 

Wise shook his head pensively, but re- 
frained from looking at his companion. 

** | suppose you are no nearer to finding 
out who Lord St. Croix’s assuilant was?” 

Again the detective shook his head. 

** Well,”’ added Villari, briskly, ‘* to come 
back to the matter in hand, I should think 
that your attention ought to be directed to 
the grooms, for they are the only persons 
who have easy access to the stables. There 
is a young fellow, named Jenkins, to whom 
Siz Travice administered a very severe 
rebuke the other day about some negligence 
he had found ont: It is possible the man 
may have taken it to heart and resolved to 
avenge it. I do not wish actually to accuse 
Jenkins, but I mention the matter for your 
guidance, as a little bit of circumstantial 
evidence which may or may not be impor- 
tant. If Jenkins is the culprit, there can 
be no doubt that he painted the horses first 
thing this morning, before he went to 
Blackminster for Sir. Travice—and, by the 
way, it was the undergroom’s place to go to 
Blackminster, not Jenkins’s. They managed 
the exchange between them, and, viewed 
by our present knowledge, it looks queer, 
does it not? ’’ 

The detective assented by a nod. He 
was listening very attentively to all Villari 
said. P 





** Of course,’’ pursued the secretary, who 
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seemed to have given a deal of thought 
to the matter, “‘ the paint must have been 
ut on with a brush, and probably the paint 
fewelf was in a pot or pots. Now, how would 
it be for you to search Jenkins's ang the 
other groom’s bedrooms? It is possible 
you might find traces that would help 
ou.”’ 
” **Dear me!” interrupted Wise, with a 
start. ‘* You are quite riglt—you ought to 
have been a detective yourself, Mr. Villari. 
I will go at once to the grooms’ room, and 
make a thorough search.” - 

As he spoke he turned away, and went 
out of the court, through the back door, 
straight to the stablés, above which the 
grooms’ sleeping apartments were situated, 
There was a quiet smile on his face the 
while that seemed to betray inward amusc- 
ment. 

‘You are clever in your way, Mr. 
Villari,” he was thinking ; ‘‘ but like other 
clever le, you oceasionally overreach 
yo > L tidy you have done so in thi's 
mstance.”’ 


Nevertheless, he made a careful search 
through the bedrooms, and with the result 
of finding two small tins: of white and 
brown paint,and a couple of brushes hidden 
away in the back of a cupboard filled with 
all sorts of old lumber. 

As thé detective came down with these 


in his ion, he found—as he ecx- 
pected—Villari waiting for him in the 
yard. 

Well?” 


Wise nodded mysteriously, and when they 
had got into the house again, said,— 

“Tou were quite right. Jenkins is the 
culprit. I am going into Blackmiuster now, 
to seé that he makes no effort to escape, as 
he is very likely to do; though he has had 
the courage to make the attempt, it is more 
than probable his bravery will fail him at 
the last moment—my experience tells me 
that this is often the case. IJ really owe 


my thanks to you, Mr. Villari, for if you | 


had not suggested it I should certainly 
never havé thought of searching the grooms’ 
room,’’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


As soon as St. Croix heard from the 
doctor that no dangerous result need be 
feared from Sir Travice's accident, he rode 
over to Wyndham Abbey, to offer his assis- 
tanee to the Squire and Marjorie—or, 
rather, to ask if he could be of assistance, 
for his inexperience in these matters made 
him afraid that the help in his power would 
be very small indeed. ; 

Nevertheless, it would be a friendly 
action, and he was anxious as well to see 
Marjorie, whom he was inclined to regard 
as a sort of connecting link between him- 
self and Irene. 

As it happened, he was ushered into her 
presence, for the Squire and Geoffrey were 
still consulting together in the library. 

She was very pale, and her voice, when 
she spoke, trembled. It was clear, too, 
that she had been weeping, for her eyelids 
were red and swollen, and there were 


. traces of recent tears on her cheek. 


“I am afraid you are in trouble,” said 
Harold, sympathetically, as he took her 
hand, “This terrible tragedy has upset 

ou,” ; ; 
ee It is not only that,’ Marjorie faltered, 
her nerves too thoroughly unstrang for her 
to keep up any semblance of self control ; 
*‘ but another trouble has come on the top 
of it. My father has just signed a warrant 
for the arrest of the supposed murderer— 

She paused, unable to continue, and St. 
Croix said quickly,— ya 

” that iss matter for rejoicing ? 
You would not wish for such a villain to be 
at large 2.22. 
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“You do not Lesage . Hg or is 
some egregious error » for man 
npon whom suspicion has fallen is, I am 
eonvineed, perfectly innocent. Indeed, he 
was @ friend of my own—Roy Fraser.”’ 

‘Roy Fraser!” repeated St. Croix, in 
astoniaumants “You don’t mean Roy 
Fraser, the architect ?’’ 

“Yes. Do you know him?’’ 

‘We were at Eton together, and though 
of late years we have rather lost sight of 
each other, we still continue friends.’ 

‘‘[ did not know he ever was at Eton.” 
said Marjorie, slowly, and without raising 
her eyes as she spoke. 

“'Yos, and at Oxford as well. Perhaps 
you don’t know his history? It’s rather a 
pathetic one. His father was a man of very 

y, who married beneath him, and 
died about twelve months later—just after 
Roy was born. The widow was left in very 

r circumstances, and her husband's 
father offered to take the boy, and bri 
him up as his heir if the mother woul 

romise never to approach him, It was a 
ard, brutal condition, and first of all the 
poor woman refused it; then, being desti- 
tute and friendiess, she seems to have 
thought she would not be acting rightly 
by her son if she deprived him of such 
a chance of wealth, and so she acceded to 
old Fraser's wish, and Roy was sent to him, 
and brought up as his heir. It was not 
until the lad was twenty-one that he learned 
the truth, and directly he knew his mother 
was alive he sought her out, although his 
grandfather threatened him with disinher- 
itance. He paid no attention to the threat, 
but the old man has carried it out ; for from 
that time to this they have never seen each 
other, and Roy had himself articled to an 
architect, has since earned his own 
living and his mother’s as well.’’ 

Marjorie was silent, but her heart swelled 
with a sort of pride at this evidence of 
Roy’s nobility of character. It was strange 
that she yas it were, entirely over- 
look his own brutal behaviour to herself, in 
the distress she felt at his present painful 
position. 

She was rather surprised that he should 
never have told her his earlier history in 
the days of their courtship ; but when she 
came to consider, she found that, in reality, 
their courtship had consisted of two inter- 
views, in the duration of which they had 
been too much engaged in talking of the 
fnture to spare a thought for the past! 

“Of ecourse,”* went on St. Croix, pres- 
ently, ‘it is sheer nonsense to accuse Roy 
Fraser of such a crime. What is the evi- 


dence aj him? ”’ 

And Marjorie, as clearly as she could, 
told him of Fraser's visits to the cot , of 
his having been seen there the night of the 


murder, and finally of the finding of the 
revolver with his initials upon it. 

et face grew graver during the 
recital. } 

“ The evidence is ry eae eget 34 
and, no doubt, Fraser will be able to explain 
it away,” he observed; “but I am bound 
to confess that there are sufficignt grounds 
to justify his arrest.”’ 

‘* But you do not believe him guilty ?”’ 

“No, certainly not.’ I will contrive to ob- 
tain an interview with him to-morrow, and 
os pn ay pe a No doubt he will be 
able to give a y satisfactory expla- 
nation of his acquaintance with this poor 

oman,’’ 

“Then you will befriend him?" said 
Marjorie, with an unconeealed anxiety, that 
gave St. Croix an inkling of her secret. 

“On that you may depend,”’ he returned, 
heartily ; ‘‘ and now, I think I had better be 
going. I suppose it will do no good for me 
to see your father ? ”’ 


pre 
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“On the contrary,’’ responded Marjorie, 
with more truth than politeness, ‘‘I think 
matters had better rest as they are for 
the present.’”’ 

Thereupon he took leave, marvelling at 
this strange chapter of accidents which bad 
led to his hearing of his old schoolfellow 
once more. 

His brow continued very grave as he 
thought over the circumstances surround- 
ing the murder; and if he felt convinced 
that’ Roy was not the actual criminal, on 
the other hand he imagined it very probable 
that there had been some love affair between 
the young man and the beautiful foreigner, 
and oy tp this to be the case, Fraser 
would be still more open to suspicion than 
he was at present. 

Altogether, the case looked cloudy, and 
St. Croix, who was a man of the world, antl 
pretty c)ear-sighted, shook his head rather 
mournfully, as he recalied poor Marjorie’s 
sad face and tear-stained cheeks. 

Not a word had been spoken of Irene-—not 
because she had been absent from the Vis- 
count's mind, but because he felt it would 
be unfair to intrude other troubles on the 
young girl at this particular moment, when 
she had so many of her own. 

“A letter for you, if you please, my lord,”’ 
his valet said, when he entered his dress- 
ing-room, and at the same moment presented 
an envelope on a silver salver. 

St. Croix took it, and glanced at it care- 
leasly before opening it. It was forwarded 
on from his club, and the enclosure made 
him smile with some surprise. 

The address was written in a round, un- 
formed hand, which might have belonged to 
a child just emerging from pothooks and 
hangers. 

The envelope was dirty, and of the com- 
monest possible description, while a dab of 
red ae wax—sealed with a thumb— 
ornamen the flap, and also the four 
corners of the back. 

Hvidently great pains had been taken to 
render the contents secure from observa- 
tion, and doubtless the wviter had regarded 
those five great red blotches with sincere 
admiration, as lending an element of artistic 
beauty to what would otherwise have been 
a commonplace epistie. 

Rather bewildered, St. Croix took out 
half a sheet of soiled note paper, on which 
were traced the following lines,— 

“This is to tel u that miss irene duval 
as bin taken away from hore agen her will, 
and i believe no good is intended her. She 
left last nite in a ship called the anna-maria, 
but before she went they giv’ her some- 
thin’ as sent her to sleep, and it was wile 
she slep’ that they took her away. i can’t 
sign my name becos i shall ketch it if they 
find out i hav’ wrote this, but if you are a 
fren of hern, u wil be abel to do somethink 
for her, tel her as i wrete to u, but she is 
not to tel nobody else.’’ 

This effusion—-which itis needless to say 
was from Euphemia--was neither signed 
nor dated, and St. Croix had to read it over 
a time before its meaning broke 
fuliy upon him. 

No doubt of its genuineness struck him, 
for in the badly-written, badly-spelt lines,he 

a certain sincerity and friendli- 
ness to trene, but, alas! the information it 
gave him was almost too scanty to be acted 


upon. 
Still, it told him that Lrene was in danger, 


and the postmark on the envelope was 
‘London, E."’ The East -’ London is a 
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large district—much too large to give any 
hopes of his being able to trace the writer. 

And, indeed, to try and trace her would be 

merest folly for, while he was thus occupied, 

the young girl would be borne far beyond 

the reach of rescue. 

He sat down, and Jeaned his bead on his 
hand, trying to gaiu his scattered wits 
while he realised the position. That he 
was, in a measure, bound to do his best to 
aid the young girl seemed clear, and his 
engagement to Ermentrude need not be 
permitted to interfere with snch a course, 
for—he told himself—he looked upon Irene 
asa sister. Perhaps in this he deceived 
himself, and if he had said he tried to look 
upon her as a sister he would have been 
nearer the mark. 

Then the next point to be considered was 
in what way he could help her, The letter 
in his hand was written yesterday, and 
according to it Irene had been taken aboard 
the night before, so that she must now be 
well on her way to her destination, and in 
that cause interference would be quite use- 
less. 

And yet to sit still and let her drift 
quietly away to whatever fate her enemies 
had determined on seemed cruel and beart- 
less, At least he would make an effort on 
her behalf, 

The Anna-Maria had evidently started 
from the London Docks—or such was to be 
inferred from the expression made use ofin 
the letter—‘‘she left last nite in a ship 
called Anna-Maria—it was wile she slep 
that they tuk her away.”’ ; 

His only plan, therefore, was to go to the 
London Docks, make inquiries concerning 
the Anna-Maria, and in that way learn her 
destination, and when she started. 

Looking at his watch he found that if he 
made haste he might catch the midday ex- 
press to town, and then he went quickly in 
search of Ermentrude—for their present 
relafions made it imperative for him to 
acquaint her with his movements—end to 
wish her good-bye. 

‘*T have just had a letter which calls mo 
to London on rather urgent business,’’ Lord 
St. Croix said—wisely refraining from wen- 
tioning the nature of that ‘* business’’—‘‘ so 
Lintend catching the 1.50 up train, hope 
you won't mind this abrupt leave-taking, 
but I shall be back either to-night or to- 
morrow.’” 

** Don’t hurry on my account,” she said, 
with unflattering graciousness, ‘I know 
that business cannot be set aside, and I am 
not so unreasonable as to wish you to 
neglect it on my account.” 

She did not ask him any questions, and it 
seemed to St. Croix that there was a shade 
of relief in her manner as she bade him 
farewell. ‘ 

He was puzzled, and hardly pleased—for 
although he knew she did not really love 
him, he had quite enough of a man’s vanity 
to feel wounded at her unconcealed indiffer- 
ence to his absence. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he left her, 

** We shall be the very type of a fashion- 
able couple,” he said to himself, with a 
smile, half sad, half cynical, ‘ We sball 
see each other at dinner, and go into society 
together in the evening, and beyond that-— 
strangers! How different it would have 
if only——’’ 

But he did not pursue these musings, for 
they were dangerous, and he knew it. Still, 
in spite of his efforts, Irene's face would 
come before him as he was borne swifly 
along, through.the sunlit fields, and past 
pleasant homes, and well-timbered parks, 
where the deer were hiding in bracken that 
almost concealed them from view. 

His love for her, stemmed though it might 
be by a stern sense of duty, rose ever and’ 
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anon in his heart, like some strong, swiftly- 
flowing river, whose flood it is impossible to 
withstand, 

At Paddington he got into a hansom, 
and drove straight to the docks—a long 
journey, that seemed to him interminable, 
and when he at length arrived at his desti- 
nation he was rather dazed by surroundings 
that were to him entirely novel, 

However, presently he found one of the 
olicials, to whom he applied for informa- 
tien, and his inquiries were crowned with 
a certain amount of suceess—-more than 
he could have counted upon, in fact. 

Yes, there was a small vessel called the 
Anna-Maria, and she had left the docks the 
night before last on the ebb tide. She 
was schooner-rigged, and bound for the port 
of Melbourne, and the name of her captain 
was Marlow. To the best of his belief, she 
cerried a cargo of rails, and had little, if 
i ny, accommodation for passengers, Knew 
Jim Marlow very well by sight—fancied he 
had had a drink with him, but was not sure, 
As to his character, knew nothing whatever 
nhout it—it was not his busineg#to inquire ; 
bus if the gentleman had any more ques- 
‘ions to ask concerning the Anna-Maria it 
was likely enough he could get them 
answered by fom Bowles yonder—the man 
in the tug that was just making fast over 
there, for as it happened he had towed the 
vessef down the river, and had therefore 
only just left her. 

S!. Croix thanked him, and stepped 
hastily to the spot indicated, where the tug 
had just made fast ; and then he paused, for 
coming up the steps was a woman whom he 
was not slow to recognize, but whose grimly 
satisfied face made his heart grow sick, 

Tt was Mrs. Sumner, and from her appear- 
anee it was only too evident that the under- 
taking in which she had been engaged was 
successful, 

(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1089. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 








THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Thirty years ago to-day ! 
My! how the time has slipped away ! 
1 recall your laughing eyes 
Matching well the summer skies ; 
Biushing eheeks and bridal dress ; 
And the minister to bless ; 
1 can scarce believe ’tis so— 

Thirty years ago! 


And I ask, as I look back 

Ocr the long, time-beaten track, 

Would you now, as you did tben, 

Answer “* Yes” and start again ? 

Knowing all, doth sad regret 

Chide the hour when first we met? 

Would you, knowing, have said ‘‘ No.”’ 
Thirty years ago? 


Mem'ries of those fleeting years 

Full of mingled joys and tears ; 

Tears for one who crossed the bar 

Bright to us as Evening's star ; 

Hearts rejoiced by little hands 

Sent from Heaven's golden strands— 

These are things we did not know 
Thirty years ago. 


love hath burned away our tears, 
Seut a rainbow through the years, 
So that, fooking down the stream, 
iLike some half-remembered_ dream, 
Cometh back those bygone hours, 
Wedding chimes and bridal flowers— 
Do you wish you had said ** No”’ 
Thirty years ago? 





Gleanings 


PaINntEss dentistry is morely the art of 
drawing it mild. 


THE new moon is like a giddy young girl— 
not old enough to show much reflection. 

Some bachelors join the army because they 
like war—and some married men because 
they like peace. 

A RARE distinction has been achieved by 
Elmer Pfifer, of Arcola, Ill. In one hour he 
ate two dozen ham sandwiches, and now 
prides himself on being the ham sandwich 
champion. 

To be aeceptable as a soldier in the 
German army a man must be able to swim. 
The best swimmers are able to cross a stream 
of several hundred yards’ width even when 
carrying their clothing, rifle and ammuni- 
tion.- 

At Willoughby, on the London Road, 
about five miles from Ruby, stands the 
‘*Four Crosses’’ Inn. The name is not 
extraordinary, but its history is curious. 
Originally it was the ‘Three Crosses.”’ 
But Dean Swift once called at the house, 
and, misliking his reception by the hostess, 
he scratched this couplet on the window- 
pane :— 

You have three crosses at your door ; 
Hang up your wife, and you'll have four. 


So the name was changed. The pane is still 
to be seen, to witness the truth of_the 
story. 

Boys, WisHtNG To Go To Ska.—The Com- 
mittee of the Arethusa and Chichester 
training ships, Greenhithe, Kent, state that 
there are vacancies on board these ships for 
boys of goed character who wish to go to 
sea. The ages should be between fourteen 
and sixteen, and applications may be sent 
to the Secrstary, e National Refuges, 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, and at 
which address candidates are seen every 
morning at 1Lo’clock. Formsof application 
and full particulars will be gladly for- 
warded to any part of the United Kingdom. 
All suitable cases are admitted at once 
without votes. 

AccorpInG to a_ writer in Munsey's 
Magazine, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the seal. will he_ practi- 
eally extinct in a few years. Notwith- 
menting the protective measures, it is 

eereasing with alarming rapidity. One 
cause, no doubt, is the pelagic sealing— 
that is, the taking of seals in the open sea. 
Tf we are to believe all that has been 
written on the subject, the term ‘‘ pelagic ”’ 
covers a multitude of crimes. The pelagic 
sealers kill the animals with guns, spears, 
or any effective weapon while they are in 
the water. It is impossible to distinguish 
bull, cow, and bachelor sealsin the water, 
so these hunters kill the animals first and 
examine them afterwards. 

Many old English customs have died 
out, but the annual dressing of the wells is 
still practised in afew places in the Mid- 
lands. One of these is Tissington, an 
old-world village nestling amongst the 
Derbyshire hills. There is no recerd of 
the origin of the custom. The villagers 
tell you that it is in commemoration of a 
great drought which once burnt up the 


pastures and dried up the rivers, but to 


the end of the rainless time the five wells 
at Tissington ran full and clear, and the 
grateful villagers oneday dressed the wells 
with flowers, aud marked it as a-boliday 
for all time. Perhaps the story is not true, 
but for want of a better one it is accepted, 
and from time immemorial the wells at 
Tissington have been florally decorated by 
successive gonerations of villagers one day 
in the year. 
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THe three expeditions which are to make 
a simultaneous attack upon the Antarctic 
continent are rapidly completing their 
preparations, and are expected to start 
early in the avtumn. The Discovery, 
recently launched in Dundee, will reach 
the Thames in the course of a few weeks, 
and will sail, probably in August, with the 
British Government expedition. The Dis- 
covery will endeavour to establish a station 
at Erebus Volcano, in Vietoria Land, while 
the German expedition, co-operating, hopes 
to gain a footing on the mysteroias continent 
somewhere to the south of Kerguelen Island. 
Seotland is sending a national expedition, 
which wil) deliver its attaek from the other 
side of the Pole. 


lt is well known that the basis of most 
hair dyes is nitrate of silver, which often 
occasions harm. A simple recipe for darken- 
ing the hair is as follows: Make a strong 
decoction of tea and another of sage tea, 
Combine both preparations and apply 
freely to the Hair, rubbing it in with the 
fingers. Another simple and harmless bair- 
dye.is to get about two pounds of green 
walnut shells and crush them by beating 
them in a mortar or stout earthen vessel. 
Then cover them with water, to which 
about ten per cent, of alcohol has been 
added. Let the shells macerate for from 
ten days to two weeks. Then draw off 
the fluid, filter and bottle it. Apply to the 
hair with a small sponge, and rub the fluid 
into the roots with the fingers. Before 
applying this dye the hair should be washed 
with a solution of sal soda to remove all 
evidence of grease. 


Ir Came at Last.—Few letters have re- 
mained so Jong in the keeping of the Post- 
office as one which has now safely reached 
its destination after a lapse of twenty-nine 
years. On Christmas Day, 1871, the docu- 
ment was posted at Swindon, addressed to 
a young lady who resided in Charnham 
Street, Hungerford. A day or two ago it 
was delivered to a jady at Newbury, having 
oceupied a quarter of a century plus four 
years in transit. The delay was eaused by 
the missive falling behind some woodwork 
at the Swindon office, where it Jay un- 
noticed until certain alterations in the 
tuilding brought it to light, 1t was then 
sent on. to Hungerford, where there 
happened to be a postman who knew the 
lady to whom the letter was addressed. 
Hence the delivery to the rightful owner, 
in spite of the fact that she had changed her 
name three times since the envelope was 
inscribed. 


THAT t+ jam and marmalade maker, 
Mr. W. P. Hartley, of Aintree, Liverpool, 
is determined to conquer the South, as he 
has conquered the North, of England, with 
his choice preserves, and this he should 
have no difficulty in doing onee he bas per- 
suaded the public to try his goods. For 
the purpose of meeting the increasing 
demand, and also with the object of 
extending his business in London and the 
South, Mr. Hartley has just opened new 
works in Southwark. The works, which 
cover tavo acres of ground, are splendidly 
equipped, and full use is made of the 
latest Jabour-saving machinery. Here, the 
jam and marmalade will be produced 
from fresh fruit (nothing being pulped),and 
filled at onve into jars and stacked in the 
huge warehouses until sold, English fruit 
is used, grown either on Mr. Hartley.s own 
farms or specially grown for him. The 
London and Liverpaol works together will 
be capable of producing over 1000 tons of 
choice preserves weekly, and the supreme 
objeet will be, as heretofore, to turn out 
the purest and best article which the most 
advanced science and art of preserve- 
making can command. 
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DOUBTER.—-Presumably it is a sign of 
awkwardness on the part of either the lady 
jor gentleman. 2. A man may admire and 
| flirt with a pretty girl who is free and for- 

Panes: | ward, but he is not likely to marry such a 

The Rditor is pleased to hear from his| one. 3. Yes; wait for a couple of years, at 
readers at any time. | least, before being engaged. 4. If a young 

All letters must yive the name and address | lady cannot tell whether a young man she 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a knows is in love with ber better than any- 





Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


guarantee of good faith. 


1 HAVE lately asked my readers to assist 
me in making THe LONDON READER more 
widely known, and my thanks are due to 
many in distant corners of the United xing 
dom for their efforts on behalf of their 
favourite story paper. This week I am 
asking our help in a very practical way. 
The commencement of a serial story is 
always a capital opportunity for securing 
new readers. Guy Forrester’s Secret is a 
remarkably good story, and it is the right 
moment for every reader to send one shil- 
ling and fivepence in stamps, and they will 
receive by retarn twelve copies of this 
week’s LONDON READ"R, carriage paid, and 
a handsome nickel-plated salt-cellar and 
spoon, a8 a present for your trouble in 
selling the copies of the paper among your 
friends. You will have no difficulty in dis- | 
posing of them ; indeed, if you mention thay 
the new serial story is by that well-known 
and brilliant author, Florence Hodgkinson, | 
they will sell like hot cakes. 

Tue SALT CELLAR AND Spoon is no trum- 
pery toy, but a really useful and serviceable 
article; fit to adorn the table of the rich as 
well as those less favored with this world’s 
goods. That you may judge how highly they 
are valued, I mention that Lady H-—, of 
Kensington, wrote for one, and on receiving 
it, immediately wrote for another, express- 
ing her pleasure and entire satisfaction with 
the gift.. So lose no time, but send your 
applications at once, as it isa case of first 
come first. served. Address your letter to 
the Puzzle Editor, LONDON READER, 50 and 
52, Ludgate Hiil, London, E.C. 

AucE's ADMIRER.—The young lady is 
much too young to know her Own mind in 
such matters, and you had better cease 
from attempting to cultivate her acquain- 
tance for at least two years. 

ONE IN TROUBLE.—You cannot sell goods 
on which you have raised money by bill of 
sale without the consent of the holder. 

- Whoever ht them under such cireum- 
stances would have to give them up. 

SINGER.—To strengthen your voice take 
plenty of exercise in the outer air, and 
sing as muchas possible. Reading aloud is 
also good for the lungs. Drink milk, and 
take a wine-glassful of cream every morn- 
ing before breakfast. The white of an egg 
beaten up. with sugar and eaten is a pre- 
ventative of. huskiness. : 
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one, like ourselves, who have never seen 
him or her, she must be extremely simple. 


WEAK Haik.—The following is stated to 
be Sir Erasmus Wilson's lotion to prevent 
the hair falling out :—-Hau de Cologne, two 
eunces; tincture of cantharides, two 
drachms ; oil of lavender or rosemary, of 
either, ten drops. Apply to the roots of the 
hair once or twice a day until the hair 
ceases to fall out. If it has no effect after 
some Considerable time there-is probably 
something wrong with the general health, 
and the doctor should he called in. 


Lovinc VERA encloses the picture of a 
ee and asks what I think of the 
ace. It seems the face of a practical, in- 
telligent, prudent man, who has good ideas 
about business, and a very fair opinion of 
himself. He will be apt to be kind to his 
wife, but not indulgent. He will love her 
almost as wellas he loves himself, and he 
will never let her want any of the neces- 
saries of life. That is my idea, judging from 
the face. Your writing is good. Its indi- 
eations are of an impulsive, sensitive 
nature. 


Mrs. SUMNER.—To secure a position as 
stewardess, either advertise, or make per- 
sonal application at the offices of the various 
steamship companies. The duties of a 
stewardess are chiefly to wait upon women- 

ngers and children, especially those 
who are confined to their cabins by illness ; 
to do ef light sewing that may be required 
on board, 
occasion may arise. The necessary quatifi- 
cations for a stewardess are good health 
and good temper, a strong constitution, and 
pleasant manners. The salary varies, some 


steamship companies paying more than | 
others, and régulating the rate of payin ac- | 


cordance with the number of passengers 
carried ; the amount is not generally high, 
but it-is usually augmented by the gifts of 
grateful passengers and other perquisites. 
An energetic, tactful and thrifty stewardess 
has very few expenses, and acquires quite 
a considerable income, 


IN TEMPTATION.—Yours is a very sad case, 
You say you love a married man with all 
your heart, and that he loves you; that he 
says he will be kind and good to his wife, 
but that he ean lové but you. You say you 
would rather die than give him up; that 
life would not be worth living if you did, 
and yet you feel it your duty to do so, but 
he will not help you in your struggle to 
keep him true to his wife. From the bottom 
of the heart that writes this comes a wish 


} to help you, thuugh the words it is duty to |. 


pen seem harsh and cold. For a woman to 
love another woman’s husband means only 
anguish and dishonour if her love is dis- 
covered, Knowing the misery it will cause 
you, you must be told that to remain near 
this man will be your ruin and his shame. 
He has a wife whom he has sworn to love 
and protect, and as you cannot be his wife, 
your love for him is all wrong. For your 
own sake leave him. Tell: him if he has a 


spark of manhood in his heart, or any real 
love for you, that he will help you to go, as 


it is a lover’s duty to strive for the welfare 


| of the being beloved. As for you, apart 


from him, put your soul in your work, 


determine to crush your unholy love from 
your heart, and though the straggle may be 


» you will conquer yourself and be a 
better woman hereafter. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 








KEATINGS 
POWDER 
FLEAS 


KILLS BEETLES 
MOSQUITOS 
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“OSCY” 


BEAUTIFIES 
WOMEN 








and to assist in other ways, as | 





by endowing them with a 
Ma pificent Figure Typical 
of the True English Beauty 
so much admired by 
all, It permanently 
develops the Bust, 
Shoulders, Neck, 
= Arms, ote., for which 
purpose it stands 
unrivalled. OSCYis 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, and 
. lasting in effect. 
Testimonials from the highest medical authorities. 
Dainty booklet and full information sent under 
cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY CO., 17, SHAFTESBURY AvENVE LonDoN, W. 
| HAVE YOU GOT A BOXOF 
WHELPTON’S 

PILLS? 


If NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION. 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s. 144., and 2s, 9d, per box, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
8 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street. ands BA, 























KEARSLEY’S worvcars REPUTATION 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE. PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anwmia, 
and ail Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of Imitations The only genuine and original 


TVNIODINO 


SHI 


THE 
ORIGINAL, 


arein White Paper Wrapperte Boxes, is. 14d. and 2s. Od., of all 
Chemists. 2. Od. box contains three times the pills. Or by post,' 
or %4 stamps, by the makers, C. and G, KEARSI EY, 17, North 
Street. Westminster, Sold in the Colonies. 


TOWLE’ "PILL: 





FEMALES. 





QUICKLY CORRECT ALD TEREGULANITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 40 
prevalent with the sex, Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (con 8 threc 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sentanywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 34 stampa, by B. T. TOWLE& Co. 
Manufacturers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham. 

Pavers of Imitations, iniurions and wortiew, 
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Pixar Box.—The first pillar letter-box 
was erected at the corner of Fleet Street 
and Farringdon Street in March, 1855. 


WouLp BE ACTREss.—The present usually 
thrown on the stage in token of admiration 
of the genius of the actress is a bouquet of 
flowers as choice as the purse of the giver 
would allow. Any florist would tell you how 
they are made up. 


A FarrurcL Reaper.—(1) In the aes 
of flowers, a White Camelia, when offered 
to a lady and accepted, signifies that 
you consider her very beautiful. | (2) 1 
never heard of any particular meaning’ at- 
taching to the dropping of a white, or for 
that matter, any colour handkerchief, in 
front. of a young lady. It may have some 
sentimental significance, but I am unable to 
help you. (3) A magnet has a greater at- 
traction at the points than the centre. 


MARJORIB.—-You ean have artificial teeth 
put in without extracting the roets if you 
like. The dentists often do this, no doubt. 
It is better though to have the teeth pulled, 
and have what the dentists call ‘ clean 
gums.”” No more bother with decaying 
roots. If you are afraid to take gas, 


cocoaine applied to the gums will deaden | 


the pain, and a good drink of brandy or 
dose of morphine will stimulate you so you 
will feel hardly any pain. Make up your 
mind to bear it, and half the battle is won. 


MiLpRED.—A great many recipes are 
given for making the hands white, but the 
simplest and most effieacious is to keep them 
always thoroughly clean and cevered as 
much as possible with gloves or mittens. 
Wash in tepid water, into which a table- 
spoonful of oatmeal has been put, and at 
night anoint them with glycerine, Above 
all, keep them out of very hot water. 
2. Helena is pronounced with the accent on 
the first syllable, not. as if written Heelena. 
Penelope is pronounced as if written 
** Pennellopy.”’ 
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teena.—Aecording to the superstition | 
associated with it, the flery garnet is the | 
stone of January, and it ensures constancy 
and fidelity ‘in every sort of engagement. 
To February belongs the amethyst, and he 
who is bornin that month should wear the 
purple stone as a preservative against 
violent 
fate will tempt him. The light blue 
turquoise is the gem of December, assuring 
prosperity in love. 2. The stone of mis- 
fortune, but also of hope, is the opal. It 
belongs to October. 


HERBERT'S Wive.—A carpet that does not 
need taking up can be wonderfully fresh- 
ened by first sweeping it very thoroughly, 
and then going over it with a cloth wrung 
frequenlty out of clear water, to which has 
been added a little ammonia. A thorongh 
method of cleaning a carpet, and one which 
restores its color to a marked degree, is to 
first take it up and have it thoroughly 
beaten. Then secure it to a floor with 
streng tacks at the corners, and scrub it 
with a new broom dipped into a pail of 
water, with which has been mixed oxgall, 
in the proportion of a pint to three-gallons 
of soft water. 

Mapat.—You can gain flesh by warm 
bathing with friction afterwards, eating 
tarinaceous food—bread, beans, potatoes, 
&c., drinking milk instead of coffee, and 
quitting the use of tobacco, if you are a 
slave tothat weed. It isan enemy to flesh 
and fine colour. If the tartar on your teeth 
is of long standing it will have to be-re- 
moved by a dentist; if not, try powdered 
charcoal. It would be a little hasty to ask 
the young lady you have just been intro- 
duced to to allow you to escort her to 
church unless she known of you through 
mutual friends. Don't be in a hurry to 
revenge yourself on the woman you love. 


| 





jons and dissipation to which | d 





The best form of revenge is not to seem to 
eare for what you heard, and to treat her | 
with friendly courtesy when you meet her, 


Cop Hkart.—If the lady is under age 
you cannot sue her for breach ef promise, 
and if she is over age you would only make 
yourself ridiculous by doing 80; neither 
cao you claim the presents baek unless you 
can prove that ae them in express 
consideration of marriage. The young lady 
oes not seem to know her own mind; 
perhaps she will find she does care for you 
if you treat her coldly, and then possibly 
you will be able to make it ap again. It is 
only a lover’s quarrel, which a celebrated 


| poet tells us is a renewal of love. 


Artist's Mopet.—The proportions of » 
beautiful model are py saal, gee : The height 
should be exactly equal to the distance 
between the tips of the middle fingers of 
either hand when the arms are extended ; 
ten times the length of the hand, or seven 
and a half times the length of the foot, or 
five times the diameter of the chest, from 
one armpit to the other, should also each 
give the height of the whole body. The 
distance from the hips to the feet should be 
quite or nearly the same as from that point 
to the crown of the head. The knee should 
be precisely midway between the same 
point and the bottom of the heel. The 
distance from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger should be the same as from 
the elbow to the middle ofthe breast. From 
the top of the head to the level of the chin 
should be the same as from the level of the 
chin to that of the armpits, and from the 
heel to the toe. . 
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Tag Lonpox Reaper is sent to any part o 
the world, post. .free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and 
Eightpence. 

= Ar Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED 10 
THE Eprror o¥ THE LONDON RwADBR, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, B.C, 

«*s We cannot undertake to return re 
jected manuscripts. 
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Nickel-Plated Salt Cellar & Spoon. 





This Present is for YOU. 


You see the picture of this charming and dainty 
Salt Cellar which will ornament your table. 
sent for one of them and imme- 
diately she receivedit sent for another. You can 
have one for yourself as a gift if you will do__ 
Send us 1s. 5d. for twelve 
copies of this issue of the Lonpon Rrapszr and 
they will be sent post free, together with your 
It will not take you five minutes to 
sell the papers amongst your friends, who will 
only be too delighted to read the fascinating 


LONDON READER, 
50 & 52, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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Marriage, 
Weddings, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 
‘tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, penny Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen an 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing; Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invalu- 
able to all engaged couples, 

If you require a co 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sears, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Bridesmaids, 


kindly fill in the enclosed 





this Coupon. 





I require a copy of the new book, * Maraiace, WeED- 
pincs, AND THe Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d, with 
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